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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


3023. Adrian, E. D., & others. Factors deter- 
mining human behavior. (Harvard Tercentenary 
Publication.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1937. Pp. 168. $2.50.—D. V. McGranahan 
(Harvard). 

3024. Allport,G.W. The personalistic psychology 
of William Stern. Character & Pers., 1937, 5, 231- 
246.—This discussion is based upon Stern's recent 
book Allgemeine Psychologie auf Personalistischer 
Grundlage, an English translation of which is ex- 

ed to be published in America within a year. 
Gren’ fundamental assumption is that everything 
mental is at the same time personal, and everything 
nal is either a totality or part of a totality. It 

is for this reason that personalistics and psychology 
cannot be coextensive; that is, psychology has as its 
province experience, but experience is fragmentary, 
incomplete. Personalistics holds that “experience 
mediated by the separate modalities is dissociated 
from the non-specific total perception that is deeply 
imbedded in the person, and originally represented 
by a state of diffuse feeling.’’ The author feels that 
the treatment of motivation is inadequate and incon- 
sistent. Whereas a personalistic system ought to 
regard motivation in terms of interests, desires, 
attitudes, traits, inclinations and tastes, all of which 
are peculiar to the individual in question, “Stern 
. ++ falls into the use of the customary rubrics of 
instinct, drive, and need, assigning essentially the 
same motives uniformly to all persons.” The author 
of this article attempts to anticipate certain charges 
hat will be leveled against personalistics, which are: 
(1) it is solipsistic—a Weltanschauung of one man; (2) 
it is at the same time self-evident and question- 
begging; ay (3) it is formalistic—M. O. Wilson 

oma). 

3025. [Anon.] In memoriam: Dorian Feigen- 

um, M. D. (1887-1937). Psychoanal. Quart., 1937, 

1-3.—A brief review is given of the life of Feigen- 
baum, his various professional activities, his special 
mterests, and his significant contributions to the 

lopment of American psychoanalysis, particu- 
marly in the founding and editing of the Psycho- 
ytic Quarterly, and tribute is paid to his per- 
nality and ability. A complete bibliography of his 
brigina! articles is given, as well as a full-page por- 
rait—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 
3026. [Anon.] Programs announcing candidates 
higher degrees, February, June, July and August, 
U . 
mw. Ia. Stud., Ser. Aims Prog. Res., 1937, 

0. 50.—Abstracts of dissertations for the degree of 

octor of philosophy and lists of topics for the degree 


of master of arts in 1936 at the University of Iowa 
are bound together in this volume.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 

3027. Bentley, M. The psychologist’s use of 
neurology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 233-264.— 
The author attempts to analyze the manner in which 
the functioning of the body produces the psychologi- 
cal activities of the organism. Bentley holds that 
psychology does not need either the concept of mind 
or the biologist’s teleology of adaptation. He thinks 
of the living body as operating in two ways—physio- 
logically and psychologically—and he faces in this 
article two questions: (1) What are the fundamental 
characteristics of the psychological functions? (2) 
What bodily support do these functions suggest? 
Bentley believes the psychological functions of the 
body are: (1) apprehending activities (perceiving, 
remembering, imagining); (2) executive activities, 
(acting, emoving); (3) inspecting, comprehending, 
etc. These functions are not “mental powers’ but 
merely ways in which the body behaves, and their 
fundamental characteristics are determination and 
pattern. The bodily support for the psychological 
functions is sought in the brain, because “activities 
there epitomize the entire range of bodily and extra- 
bodily support to that segment of organic operation 
which we call the psychological segment.’’ Schemata 
based upon Papez’s suggested principles are pre- 
sented and the manner in which perceiving, acting, 
comprehending, and emoving may occur are indi- 
cated. The discussion ends with a brief considera- 
tion of some of the larger fields in which these princi- 
ples must be applied, e.g., learning and the problems 
involved in defective and disordered minds.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3028. Boas, G. Whatis a problem? J. Phil., 
1937, 34, 197-204.—In the history of thought prob- 
lems arise at one period which are regarded as all- 
important, but which were previously not considered 
at all. The explanation of this is to be found notjin 
logic but in psychology. The author suggests as one 
important factor the functioning of unconscious 
modes of thought which eventually come to the sur- 
face—D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 

3029. Carnap, R. Logic. Jn Adrian, E. D., & 
others, Factors determining human behavior (Harvard 
Tercentenary Publication). Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 107-118.—Logic is con- 
cerned with the relations between factual sentences 
(or thoughts). There are three conditions of logical 
thinking: clarity, consistency, and adequacy of evi- 
dence. Illogical thinking may appear to be logical 
because sentences which are really only expressive 
may have the grammatical form of factual sentences. 
—D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 
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3030. Collier, R. M. A pursuit device for obtain- 
ing both quantitative and qualitative records. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 2, 195-300.—The older types of 
pursuit devices failing to reveal the qualitative char- 
acter of pursuit movements, a motor-driven device is 
developed whereby the subject must follow with a 
pencil a light moving in a certain pattern. The speed 
of the motor controlling the movements of the light 
and the pattern can be varied at the will of the 
experimenter.— F. L. Reinwald (Brown). 


3031. D(allenbach), K. M. Herbert Nichols: 
1852-1936. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 320—321.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3032. Delgado, H. Psicologia general y psico- 
patologia del sentimiento. (General psychology and 
psychopathology of the sentiment.) Actualid. méd. 
peruan., 1936. Pp. 21.—The sentiments are differen- 
tiated from perception and thought, since they have 
pleasant and unpleasant polarity; do not depend 
upon intensity of stimulus for their strength; are 
unintentional; and have less specific associative con- 
nections. Various sentiments and pathological mani- 
festations of emotion are treated.—R. M. Bellows 
(U. S. Employm. Serv., Div. Stand. and Res.) 


3033. Dowling, J. J.. & Bullen, T. G. Use of a 
radial deflection cathode ray oscillograph as a time 
comparator. Nature, Lond., 1936, 137, 279.—The 
comparator, often used for the accurate determina- 
tion of lengths, may also be applied to the measure- 
ment of time intervals. “By installing an extra 


electrode system in a standard type of cathode ray 


tube, radial deflections and spiral time bases are 
readily produced.”—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3034. Fertig, J. W. The testing of certain hy- 
potheses by means of lambda criteria with particular 
reference to physiological research. Part I. The 
drawing of one or more samples from completely or 
partially specified populations. Biom. Bull., 1936, 
1, 45-82.—This paper points out a number of hy- 
potheses as to the sampled population and provides 
criteria for testing these hypotheses. The paper 
emphasizes the usefulness of the lambda tests, and 
gives numerous examples of their application. Two 
classes of hypotheses are discussed here. The first 
class deals with a sample of any number of variables 
drawn from a completely or partially specified 
normal population. The second class of hypotheses 
deals with the drawing of more than one sample from 
normal populations having all or some of their param- 
eters common and equal to given values. The 
importance of the lambda technique is that it allows 
for estimating whether the sample as a whole meets 
the specified hypothesis, and thus the question as to 
eieether it holds for the separate statistics becomes 
irrelevant.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


3035. Gavett, G. I. A first course in statistical 
method. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. 
v +400. $3.50.—This text is designed for an 
introductory course in the departments of mathe- 
matics, business administration, sociology, psy- 
chology, commercial engineering, forestry, fisheries, 


GENERAL 


and natural sciences. As a result considerabie 
material is included that is not relevant to a particy. 
lar course, but numerous examples are presente; 
from the various fields. With the exception of th 
chapter on index numbers, all the material is pertj. 
nent to the social sciences. Two chapters are devote 
to graphical representation, one of these entirely to 
logarithmic representation. Tables of squares of 
numbers and of common logarithms are given at the 
end of the book. In the text tables of x/¢ and x/pz 
are given; they contain six values in the argument, 
The author places considerable emphasis on geo- 
metrical interpretations and on simple derivations 
of the formulas. Brief and simple treatment of the 
laws of probability, derivatives and integrals, and 
determinants is given in appendices C, D and E~ 
J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


3036. Haas, E. Photoptométre pour l’acuitd ay 
basses lumiéres. (Photoptometer for acuity in low 
illuminations.) Rev. opt. (théor. instrum.), 1935, 14, 
248-251.—Several improvements have been made 
on the apparatus described by Haas in 1926 and put 
on the industrial market in 1931 by Levallois. The 
new model, 1 meter long, but lighter than the one 
preceding, lends itself to the measurement of thres- 
hold, but will serve also for acuity, measured asa 
function of brilliance by the determination of thresh. 
olds of brilliance relative to the given acuities— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3037. Henderson, M. T., Tiffin, J., & Seashore, 
C. E. The Iowa piano camera and its use. Unis. 
Ia. Stud. Psychol. Music, 1936, 4, 252-278.—The 
Iowa piano camera was designed to record intensity 
and time. It gives a photographic record of the 
beginning, duration, moment of ending and relative 
intensity of each note in an entire selection played 
under normal conditions. In the article the camera 
and its use are described in detail and sample records 
are presented.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


3038. Higginson, G. D. A guide to genenl 
psychology. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1936. Pp. 129.—This guide is intended 
to accompany the author’s Fields of Psychology. For 
each chapter in that text there are in the Guide two 
pages of true-false and completion questions and 
exercises which are designed to bring out the under- 
standing of the student. The second half of the 
Guide consists of a syllabus of the text in heading 


form with sub-heads and details to be completed by 


the student.—G. Brighouse (Illinois). 

3039. Higginson, G. D. Manual of experimental 
psychology. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1936. Pp. 320.—The author presents 
representative experiments concerning among others 
such topics as visual perception, action, learning 
(verbal and maze), memory, individual difference, 
auditory and tactual localization, association 
mirror drawing. Tables to aid in the collection 
data as well as comparative graphs and group meas 
are given. An introductory section orients 
student in problems and methods of experiment 
psychology and furnishes him the necessary 
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understanding for a statistical treatment of group 
data—T. W. Harrell (Illinois). 

3040. Hildreth, G. Psychology as a career. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1937, 1, 25-28.—The work of 
consulting psychologists is educational; it is diag- 
nostic, remedial and corrective, involving the guid- 
ance of both normal and atypical individuals. Psy- 
chologists are employed in the interests of educa- 
tional, penal and correctional institutions, in welfare 
bureaus and social agencies, in industry and business 
for vocational placement, in the civil service, and 
with psychological service centers. Standards of 
training and experience must be raised, with op- 
portunities for interneship provided, before the 
profession grows in respect and stature. The public 
must be educated to distinguish the charlatan from 
the professionally trained person.—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

3041. Hopkins, P. [Ed.] Science and society. 
London: Mercury Press. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1936. Three 
numbers per year. 10/— per volume—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3042. Jaensch, E.R. Die Lage und die Aufgaben 
der Psychologie. (The status and the tasks of 
psychology.) Leipzig: Barth, 1933. Pp. 126. RM. 
5.70.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

3043. Jung, C. G. Psychological factors deter- 
mining human behavior. Jn Adrian, E. D., & others, 
Factors determining human behavior (Harvard Ter- 
centenary Publication). Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 


vard Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 49-63.—The principal 
groups of instincts, the modalities of psychic func- 


tion, the tendencies of the psyche to change, and the 
faculties of consciousness are distinguished and 
briefly discussed.— D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 

3044. Kimball, B. F. Comparison of scores of two 
populations under equalization of scores of second 
attribute. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 135-143.—A 
statistical solution to the following problem is given: 
How can one determine the significance of a differ- 
ence between two populations with respect to vari- 
able X when the samples have been equalized with 
respect to variable Y, but without the wasteful 
matching procedure?—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

3045. Kohn, H. A. A new polygraph. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 307-309.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3046. Krimsky, E. The stereoscope in theory and 
practice, also a new precision stereoscope. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1937, 21, 161-197.—The author 
has attempted to interpret the optical principles 
underlying the use of the stereoscope so that the 
reader may better appreciate the operation and value 
of a calibrated stereoscope—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(American Optical Company). 

$047. Langfeld, H. S. Carl Stumpf: 1848-1936. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 316-320.—The frontis- 
—_ of this number of the journal is an autographed 
Fvoeraph of Stumpf, lent by C. A. Ruckmick. 
set ge — biographical — _ very 

ve of Stumpf’s ition in psycho _ 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). Mi vines 


3040-3054 


3048. Martin, M. F. Mind, mechanism, and lexi- 
cographic behavior. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 
310-313.—The author criticizes the terms which Hull 
uses in his effort to develop a logical and mechanistic 
system of psychology. She feels that the 18 words 
and phrases which are critical to Hull's concepts 
have been given most extraordinary meanings, which 
lead to ambiguity. One particular complaint is that 
although he claims to be striving for a mechanistic 
definition of human behavior some of the terms which 
Hull uses but which he does not redefine have in 
ordinary English distinctly teleological connotations. 
Some of the terms are, moreover, defined in terms of 
themselves. Besides the difficulty with the defini- 
tions, Hull fails to consider “rational man, morally 
responsible.”” ‘‘We remember that Professor Hull 
took Weiss and Eddington to task for failing to 
exhibit ‘a series of theorems corresponding in detail 
to the concrete manifestations of the higher forms of 
human behavior.’ Professor Hull has given us a 
series of theorems, but among them we search in vain 
for any reference to the ‘higher forms of human 
behavior.’ So far as Professor Hull’s contribution is 
concerned, these remain precisely where he criti- 
cized Weiss and Eddington for leaving them, ‘in the 
realm of philosophical speculation’.”—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

3049. McGeoch, J. A. Florence Richardson 
Robinson: 1885-1936. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 
321.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3050. Nestor, I. M., & Bontila, G. C. [Eds.] 
Journal de psychotechnique. Bucarest: Univ. Buca- 
rest. Volume 1, No. 1, 1937. Five numbers per year. 
125 lei per volume.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3051. Pratt, J. G. A ome-way vision screen. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 309.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3052. Razran,G.H.S. The number of articles of 
psychological interest published in the Russian 

e. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 316.—Be- 
cause the Psychological Index has been found to con- 
tain only 30-60% of the articles in psychology pub- 
lished in Russian, the author feels that Fernberger’s 
estimate (Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 680-684) of 
6.78 % is far too low, and that probably no less than 
15% of the world’s psychological literature is now 
published in Russian.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3053. Ruckmick, C. A. Carl Stumpf. Psychol. 
Bull., 1937, 34, 187-190.—Biography and commen- 
tary on Stumpf’s life. Portrait—R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

3054. Seashore, R. A., & Katz, B. An operational 
definition and classification of mental mechanisms. 
Psychol. Rec., 1937, 1, 1-24.—One approach to the 
formulation of a systematic classification of psy- 
chological concepts is to classify behavior according 
to the mode of response. Four criteria for the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of the mechanisms of behavior 
are: (1) direction of progress with respect to the 
original goal; (2) significance of social status; (3) 
relation to the degree of value to society; (4) relation 
to the development of skill and ability for dealing 
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with further problems. Further criteria are given 
for behavior that is (1) socially approved, (2) socially 
tolerated, (3) socially criticized, (4) socially disap- 
proved.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3055. Stevenson, G. H. The life and work of 
Richard Maurice Bucke. An appraisal. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1937, 93, 1127-1150.—In addition to his 
administrative work in directing the growth and 
policies in mental hospitals during the second half of 
the nineteenth century, Bucke was the author of a 
“trilogy dealing with the evolution of the moral 
nature of man to a higher and ever higher condition, 
at last arriving at a state in which the individual may 
possess the ability or the faculty of knowing some- 
thing of the mind of the cosmos, and of those having 
already achieved this development he placed Walt 
Whitman even ahead of Jesus Christ.’"—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3056. Tiffin, J., & Fairbanks, G. An eye-voice 
camera for clinical and research studies. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1937, 48, 70-77.—A description of an 
apparatus which “simultaneously records the voice 
and movements of the eyes” and which “will make 
possible the study of certain problems which cannot 
be dealt with by either technique alone.”’ Records 
made with this apparatus show that “the eye is seen 
to be spatially in advance of the voice at all times, 
although the amount is by no means constant.” 5 
diagrams.—K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


3057. Wentscher, E. Das Ich als Seeleneinheit. 
(The ego as unity of mind.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 


97, 321-392.—The problem of the nature of the 


psyche is reopened by the author. She holds that 
any mechanistic explanation of mind fails to recog- 
nize its persistent identity. She seeks to answer two 
questions: (1) Are the psychical realities of such a 
nature that we can find among all their variabilities a 
single carrier, a psyche? (2) What is the nature of 
this entity? These she discusses in relation to 
memory, thinking, emotions, the higher conscious- 
ness in contrast to the subconscious, the relation of 
bedy and mind, and freedom of the will. She quotes 
extensively from writings in the field and contrasts 
their contributions.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Cen- 
tral State Teachers College). 


3058. Wyss, O. A. M. A condenser discharge 
stimulator for physiological purposes. Science, 1937, 
85, 431-432.—The apparatus is based upon the 
principle of condenser discharge adapted to the 
relatively low resistance of the tissue to be stimu- 
lated through a single-stage power amplifier. Stimu- 
lation can be made with a single or double condenser 
discharge the duration of which can be varied over a 
range of .01 to 1000 milliseconds. The stimulating 
voltage, up to 10 or 20 volts, is led off from a po- 
tentiometer of 2000 ohms resistance. The variations 
in the stimulating current have no effect upon the 
duration of the discharge. A wiring diagram is 
given.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3089, 3335, 3401. } 
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3059. Adrian, E. D. The nervous system, |, 
Adrian, E. D., & others, Factors determining humo, 
behavior (Harvard Tercentenary Publication). Cam. 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1937. Pp, 3-1; 
—A brief, non-technical discussion of the structyr 
and functions of the nervous system, with emphasis 
upon the spontaneous activity of the cortex and the 
role of higher and lower centers in learning. —D, y 
McGranahan (Harvard). 

3060. Ardaschnikowa, L. J. Physiologische Ay. 
klimatisationserscheinungen. I1. Anderungen de 
sensitiven Chronaxie bei wiederholter Kiilteeip. 
wirkung. (Physiological acclimatization phenom. 
ena. II. Alterations of sensory chronaxy under 
repeated applications of cold.) Bull. Biol. Med. exp, 
U. R. S. S., 1936, 1, 56-57.—R. R. Willoughiy 
(Brown). . 

3061. Asratian, E. Oboronitelno-dvigatel-nye us. 
lovnye refieksy u sobak bez dvigatelnykh oblastej 
kory bolshikh polushariij. (Motor defensive condi. 
tioned reflexes in dogs with extirpated cortical motor 
areas of the cerebral hemispheres.) C. R. Acad. Sci, 
U. R. S. S., 1935, 1, 159-164.—( With English sun. 
mary.)—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 3517). 

3062. Bieter, R. N., & Scammon, R. E. Enxper- 
mental and quantitative analysis of local anesthesia 
of the frog’s isolated sciatic nerve. Proc. Soc. ex). 
Biol., N. Y., 1937, 36, 198-201.—Sensory anes. 
thesia produced in frog sciatic by 0.25% concentra- 
tion of various solutions was tested by immersion of 
the toes in 1% HCl. Control comparison was made 
with the reaction of the opposite (normal) leg of the 
frog. 72-78 determinations were made for each solu- 
tion, a separate animal being used for each deter. 
mination. The mean durations of anesthesia in 
ascending order were: procaine HCl, metacaine, 
cocaine HCl, panthesine—H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 

3063. Brickner, R. M. The role of the frontal 
lobes in intellectual function. A study based upons 
case of ial bilateral frontal lobectomy. Psychwi. 
neurol, Bl., Amst., 1934, No. 3-4, 596-604.—(Bial. 
Abstr, XI: 3522). 

3064. Butt, H.R. Recent advances in knowledge 
concerning the chemical mediation of nerve im 
pulses. Proc. Mayo Clin., 1936, 11, 327-331.—R. & 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3065. Davis, H., & Davis, P. A. Action potentials 
of the brain in normal persons and in normal states 
of cerebral activity. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat. Ch 
cago, 1936, 36, 1214-1224.—The consistency o 
electro-encephalographic records secured from the 
same individual on different occasions, and the re 
semblance shown by records from identical twins 
suggest that the technique reveals some inborn {ee- 
ture or pattern of cerebral activity.—D. G. Marquss 
(Yale). 

3066. Eccles, J.C. Synaptic 
transmission. Ergebn. Phystol., 1936, 38, ’ 
This report is divided into two parts. Part | dea's 
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h synaptic transmission, which is discussed under 


with ° wer’ ° 
such headings as: (1) synaptic transmission in 


-ympathetic ganglia, their manner of discharge, the 
synaptic transmitter—the acetylcholine hypothesis, 
the role of potassium, and the action-current hypo- 
thesis, and (2) synaptic transmission in the C. N. S., 
che motoneurones of the eye muscles, the action po- 


tentials of the spinal cord, and the reflex activity of 
thespinal cord. The general conclusion drawn is that 
the action-current hypothesis offers a more probable 
explanation for direct synaptic transmission, the 
\Ch. liberated in sympathetic ganglia possibly hav- 
ag a secondary excitatory action.”’ Part II is con- 
erned with neuro-muscular transmission: (1) striated 
muscle and the action of nerve impulses on muscle 
éber, the neuro-muscular transmitter—the ACh. 
vpothesis and the action-current hypothesis; and 
}) transmission from nerve fibers to smooth muscle 
and its various types of responses (and inhibitions), 
| with a consideration of the sympathin and the 
initial potential wave” hypotheses. As a general 
conclusion regarding the two conflicting hypotheses 
{ chemical and electrical mediation, the author 
states that “with the exception of diffuse chemical 
mediation from postganglionic endings, the same 
hypothesis must cover all transmissions,” and both 
must now be regarded as on probation. An extensive 
bibliography is given.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3067. Gerard, R. W., Marshall, W. H., & Saul, 
L. J. Electrical activity of the cat’s brain. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 675—738.—With 
the aid of concentric needle electrodes guided by the 
Horsley-Clarke stereotaxic instrument, sharply local- 
ized potentials from the brain of the cat were re- 
corded. Spontaneous electrical activity, as well as 
that evoked by auditory, somesthetic, optic and 
ther stimuli, was studied. The entire substance of 
the encephalon anterior to the inferior colliculus was 
explored in a total of 50 cats. The findings are 
summarized in detail in relation to a series of ten 
photomicrographs of coronal brain sections. Re- 
sponses to the modalities of stimuli used were fol- 
lowed through recognized tracts and nuclei to the 
cortical surface. Sensory thresholds for electrical 
response were often at about the level for awareness 
in man. As impulses pass centrally there is con- 
siderable interaction between those in separate 
elements of one sensory system, or even between 
those of separate systems, such as the optic and 
auditory. Rhythms of synchronous activity, pre- 
sumably of spontaneous rather than reflex origin, 
varied from one region to another. A rhythm of 2-4 
asecond was commonly present throughout the optic 
structures, from the chiasm to the striate cortex.— 
D.G. Marquis (Yale). 


3068. Goldburt, S. N., & Makaroff, P.O. Dyna- 
mische Chronaxie und Refraktirzustand. Das abso- 
lute Refraktirstadium des Nerven, bestimmt durch 
Reize verschiedener Intensitét und Zeitdauer. (Dy- 
tamic chronaxy and refractory state. The absolute 
aetaey period of nerve, determined by stimuli of 

Merent intensity and time duration.) Pfltig. Arch. 


3067-3073 


ges. Physiol., 1937, 238, 489-500.—M. A. Rubin 


(Clark). 


3069. Holst, E.v. Alles oder Nichts, Block, Alter- 
nans, Bigemini und verwandte phinomene als Eigen- 
schaften des Riickenmarks. (All or nothing, block, 
alternation, twinning and related phenomena as 
properties of the spinal cord.) Pfltig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1935, 236, 515-532.—(Biol. Abstr. XI: 
3557). 

3070. Lennox, W. G., Gibbs, F. A., & Gibbs, E. L. 
Effect on the electro-encephalogram of drugs and 
conditions which influence seizures. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 1237—1250.—Certain 
conditions which alter the electrical activity of the 
cortex of normal subjects (attention, carbon dioxide 
inhalation, overventilation, sleep, and drugs) also 
alter the pathological electrical activity which is 
associated with epileptic seizures —D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

3071. Krechevsky, I. Brain mechanisms and 
variability. III. Limitations of the effect of cortical 
injury upon variability. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 
351-364.—51 white rats, 25 normal and 26 with 
brain lesions involving from 3.2 to 38.9% of the 
cortex, were tested for variability in a maze situation 
where variability was ‘‘decidedly more efficient than 
the stereotyped behavior characteristic of the oper- 
ated animals’ used in two previous experiments. 
The pathway which called for a stereotyped response 
was one and a half times as long as the one which 
required a varied response. Under these conditions 
the operated animals showed a tendency to select 
the variable path. They made an average of 51.3 
variable as against 33.8 stereotyped responses. The 
normal animals, however, were still more variable 
than the operated in the distribution of their choices. 
There was a correlation of —.36 between the size of 
the lesion and the number of variable paths taken. 
The correlation between the size of the lesion and the 
variability within the choices of the animals was .58. 
—N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


3072. Kreezer, G. Electric potentials of the brain 
in certain of mental deficiency. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 1206-1213.—No dis- 
tinctive differences from normal characterize the 
electro-encephalograms of mongolian defectives or 
hereditary mental defectives as a group, although 
certain suggestive relationships with mental age 
appear on fine analysis.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


3073. Magoun, H. W., Atlas, D., Hare, W. K., & 
Ranson, S. W. The afferent path of the pupillary 
light reflex in the monkey. Brain, 1936, 59, 234- 
249.—By electrical stimulation of the interior of the 
brain stem with the aid of the Horsley-Clarke instru- 
ment, the light-reflex fibers were traced from the 
optic nerve to the brachium of the superior colliculus. 
The pathway does not enter the superior colliculus 
itself, but turns into the pretectal region and de- 
scends around the central gray matter of the aque- 
duct to the oculomotor nuclei. The pathway is 
essentially identical with that established through 
similar studies on the cat.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 
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3074. Mesnil de Rochemont, R. du, Christ, H., & 
Heimbrecht, B. Uber den Einfluss des Sympathicus 
auf das Refraktirstadium des Muskels. (On the 
influence of the sympathetic on the refractory period 
of the muscle.) Z. ges. exp. Med., 1934, 93, 723-739. 
—( Biol. Abstr. X1: 3551). 

3075. Moore, A. R. Reciprocal inhibition and its 
reversal by strychnine in the modified ctenophore, 
Coeloplana bockii. Physiol. Zoédl., 1936, 9, 240-245. 
—(Biol. Abstr. XI: 3535). 

3076. Papez, J. W. The brain considered as an 
organ: neural systems and central levels of organiza- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 217-232.—The 
purpose of the present paper is to indicate a number 
of neural “‘levels’’ common to both the afferent and 
the efferent pathways within the central system and 
the relation of these to the cortical (highest) level. 
There are seven of these common levels, and they 
are described in some detail: (1) reflex (spinal), (2) 
striatal-pallidal, (3) cerebellar, (4) hypothalamic, (5) 
tectal, (6) thalamic, and (7) cortical. Because all 
the afferent systems make connections with all the 
levels, there is an internal patterning of neural pro- 
cesses common to all; i.e., regardless of the character 
of the stimulus or the sensory pathway, “the internal 
organismal sequel assumes a concordant pattern.” 
It is believed that no level could function without all 
the others, though each level has certain functional 
idiosyncrasies. The different regions are neither 
anatomically nor physiologically separable, and their 
unified end result is a proof of this. Because the 
‘afferent and configurational patterns are linked to 


each other and to the motor patterns in a labile way, 
. prediction in terms of stimulus and of resulting 


organic activity ... cannot be made with cer- 
tainty.”"—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3077. Rohracher,H. Uber die Kurvenform cere- 
braler Potentialschwankungen. (The wave form of 
cerebral potential oscillations.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1937, 238, 535-545.—Alpha waves (8-12 
per second) are pure sine waves, since a Fourier 
analysis reveals no harmonics of significant ampli- 


tude.— M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


3078. Schweitzer, A., & Wright, S. The action of 
eserine and related compounds and of acetylcholine 
on the central nervous system. J. Physiol., 1937, 
89, 165-197.—The effects of eserine, atropine, 
prostigmine, Stedman’s ‘meta’ compound, pilo- 
carpine, arecoline and acetylcholine on the knee jerk 
in cats are reported. The results of these experi- 
ments indicate that acetylcholine, or some related 
substance, may be normally involved in central 
transmission in somatic reflexes—-M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

3079. Walker, A. E. The thalamus in relation to 
the cerebral cortex. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 85, 
249-259.—Chapter headings are: historical review, 
nomenclature of the thalamic nuclei, afferent con- 
nections of the thalamus, cortical connections of the 
thalamus, and, significance of the thalamic nuclei. 
The author believes that the thalamus may be di- 
vided into three groups of nuclei, one having entirely 
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subcortical connections concerned with either 3 
phylogenetically old system or probably intrathala. 
mic associations, the second consisting of thos 
nuclei receiving fibers from the ascending senso,, 
tracts and projecting to the cerebral cortex, and the 
third receiving no fibers from the great ascending 
pathways but having numerous connections with the 
thalamic nuclei of the second group and projecting 
to the association areas of the cerebral cortex. Th. 
thalamus may be considered as a great subcortica 
receiving station, where incoming impulses ar 
relayed to the primary projection centers or jp. 
tegrated to a greater or less extent and then traps. 
mitted to functionally higher cortical centers 
Bibliography.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 3027, 3130, 3166.] 
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3080. Agadjanian, K. Le but et la technique des 
recherches expérimentales des fausses images, 
(The aim and the technique in experimental studies 
of apparent images.) Arch. int. Neurol., 1935, 
July-August. Pp. 8.—The author's technique con. 
sists in registering the capillary pulse evoked by a 
painful faradic stimulus accompanied by a red light, 
until the red light acquires the capacity to modify 
the capillary pulse without the pain stimulus accon- 
panying it. Then if one produces a green light 
followed by a white light, the existence of a consecu- 
tive red image should manifest itself by the modifica- 
tion of the pulse. The author suggests the applica- 
tion of the method for the study of eidetic images and 
hallucinations.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3081. Allen, F., & Oretski, M. J. The scotoscopic 
effect in vision. Canad. J. Res., 1936, 14, 71-86- 
(Biol. Abstr. X1: 3463). 

3082. Arapova, A. A., Gersuni, G. V., & Volokhor, 
A.A. A further analysis of the action of alternating 
currents on the auditory apparatus. J. Physi, 
1937, 89, 122-131.—The relation between the sensa- 
tion level N[(= 20 log P/Po), where Po is the thresh- 
old sound pressure and P the sound pressure ata 
given level | and the current strength J, necessary to 
produce a sensation of loudness, is expressed by the 
equation P/P» = 1.18 (J/I9)'*. The authors favor 
the view that alternating current directly stimulates 
the receptor elements of the organ of Corti, although 


.they admit that the possibility of production of 


sound sensation by mechanical vibration cannot be 
rejected as yet.— M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

3083. K.v. Uber die Perzeption von Vibr- 
tionsreizen Sensibilititsstérungen. (On the per 
ception of vibratory stimuli in disturbances of sens- 
tivity.) Déisch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1935, 137, 266-276. 
—The author used vibratory stimulation, by meats 
of an electro-dynamic vibrator, simultaneously with 
tactile stimulation. He first verified that anesthes# 
by anemia of the fingers leads to a parallel rise in the 
tactile and vibratory thresholds. In light anesthes 
with novocaine, the vibratory liminal amplitudes 
were raised about in the same proportions for all the 
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encies; under these conditions there are painful 
seations of the burning or tingling type before 
-eception of vibration. But in cutaneous regions 
wing disturbances of sensitivity of pathological 
there is sometimes a dissociation between 
~ile and vibratory sensitivity. Always when the 
“tile sensitivity is diminished the vibratory sensi- 
ig also diminished. But there are rare cases in 
‘hich tactile thresholds are normal and vibratory 
-holds raised; in these cases there is weakness of 
ecsyre threshold and rapid exhaustion of tactile 
ositivity.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


034. Bagh, K. v., & Rysi, O. Uber die Perzep- 
on frequenter Hautreize bei Sensibilitatsstérungen. 
(On the perception of frequent cutaneous stimuli in 
‘sturbances of sensitivity.) Dtsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 
035, 137, 249-265.—By employing more or less 

ng stimuli of cutaneous pressure with more or less 
oid rhythm, the authors have found oscillations of 
sitivity of great amplitude, which explain the 
riodic disappearance of sensations with strong 
timulation in the regions where sensitivity is dis- 
rbed. In a tabetic the oscillations have a charac- 
ristic rhythm, independent of the frequency of 
imuli (about 40 sec. of perception, 80 sec. of inter- 
iption); in a subject with hematomyelitis the period 
changed according to the rhythm of stimulation: 

t 15a minute, the phases of perception are 100 sec. 

120 sec. and those of interruption 30 sec. to 40 sec. ; 
t 180 per minute those of perception are about 10 

and those of interruption 120 sec. In the first 


ase the comparison of the two consecutive stimuli 


ads to over-evaluation, sometimes of the first and 
metimes of the second, as a function of the influence 
the characteristic periodicity; in the other cases, 
nder-evaluation of the second is produced by short 
tervals, over-evaluation by the longer ones (this is 
tributed to the action of a lengthened refractory 
jase, followed by a supernormal phase).—(Courtesy 
nnée psychol.) 
085. Békésy, G. v. Physikalische Probleme der 
irphysiologie. (Physical problems of auditory 
siology.) Elekt. Nachr.-Tech., 1935, 12, 71-83.— 
uthor discusses certain auditory theories, citing 
support local reception on the basilar membrane, 
views the work of Wever and Bray and the facts 
iting to a cochlear receiving localization for 
bunds of different frequency, points out the analogy 
tween audition by air and bone conduction, points 
t the possibie modalities of fluid waves in the 
ambers of the cochlea according to tests on models, 
Ves lacts on extinction at the level of the tym- 
tum, and explains the consequences of distortions 
Md of non-linearity of response of the auricular ap- 
ratus—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


5086. Bielschowsky, A. Application of the after- 
ge test in the investigation of squint. Arch. 
uhal., Chicago, 1937, 17, 408-419.—The anom- 
bus retinal correspondence which is demonstrable 
many cases of squint was regarded by Helmholtz 
evidence for his empiricistic theory, but anatomi- 
evidence together with frequent normal corre- 
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spondence in cases where the squint began in infancy 
have now been generally accepted as proof of Her- 
ing’s nativistic theory. The after-image test, in 
which a line of light is fixated first in the horizontal 
position with one eye and then in a vertical position 
with the other, is especially useful in demonstrating 
the presence of normal or abnormal correspondence. 
Where there is normal correspondence, the images 
appear to form a cross, regardless of the position of 
the two eyes during observation of the images; in 
anomalous correspondence, the vertical line appears 
displaced to one side of the center of the horizontal. 
Frequently the displacement is of an amount cor- 
responding to the angle of squint, but this is not 
always the case. Moreover, individual squinters 
frequently give different results on repeated tests. 
An explanation is yet wanting for the development 
of anomalous correspondence in amblyopic squints 
where evidence indicates that there has never been 
any binocular functioning. Hering’s theory satis- 
factorily accounts for the normal correspondence 
demonstrable under similar circumstances.—M. R. 
Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


3087. Binns, H. Visual and tactual ‘judgment’ as 
illustrated in a practical experiment. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1937, 27, 404—-410.—It was found that visual 
patterns for “‘fineness’’ of wools and tactual patterns 
for their “softness’’—taking the average of a large 
number of observations—‘“‘match”’ or coincide to a 
high degree. It appears that the visual judgment is 
the more technical and trained, the tactual or 
“handle” judgment the more native and immediate. 
Marked individual preferences exist for one or the 
other of these two types of judgment, and corre- 
sponding to these there may be variations of effi- 
ciency.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

3088. Bricker, H. Untersuchungen iiber das 
Sehvermigen der Einsiedlerkrebse. (Investigations 
on the visual ability of the hermit crab.) Zool. Jb., 
1935, 55, 399-430.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 3468). 


3089. Carter, J. W. An experimental study of 
the stimulus-function. Psychol. Rec., 1937, 1, 35-48. 
—In an attempt to formulate a more adequate 
description of the stimulus-response concept in 
psychology, experiments with 29 subjects indicate 
that (1) stimulus-functions appear to have loci in 
terms of symbol variations responded to; (2) the loci 
of stimulus-functions appear to be affected by the 
order difference in the presentation of two tests 
series. The general trend of the results supports 
the thesis “that a psychological stimulus is not an 
object that elicits a one to one response.’’—P.S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3090. Ciocco, A. Audiometric studies on school 
children. I. The consistency and significance of 
tests made with a 4-A audiometer. Publ. Hith Rep., 
Wash., 1936, 51, 1402-1416.—(Biol. Abstr. XI: 
3472). . ; 

3091. Colange, G. Etude sur l’accommodation. 
(Study on accommodation.) Rev. Opt. (theor. 
instrum.), 1935, 14, 385-389.—Two similar lenses, 
one of them reticulated, were focused by 100 subjects 
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upon an object located in the distance. The sta- 
tistical curves showed notable accommodation (1 
or 2 diopters for the unreticulated lens, 1-3 for the 
reticulated). The frequency curves have a plateau 
of 1.5 diopter between 3 and 5 diopter (this is due 
to the subjects who make the effort of greatest 
accommodation placing the image in the region of 
their near point). Accommodation is constant for 
the same subject after several days interval. Look- 
ing at the object alternately through the lens and 
with the naked eye does not teach the subject to 
relax; he always accommodates as soon as he replaces 
the lens at the eye. The following method is recom- 
mended: have the subject look at the object directly, 
then in the lens with free focus, then in the lens made 
afocal, when the subject sees nothing at first, then 
sees hazily, then distinguishes the object clearly and 
without fatigue as early as the first trial. Alternating 
with these exercises the focusing is progressively 
improved.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3092. Daub, F. Ein Fall von “synoptischem 
absolutem Gehir.” (A case of “synoptic absolute 
hearing."’) Z. angew. Psychol., 1937, 52, 243—250.— 
The author reports his and his brother's cases of 
marked synesthesia. The intensity of the colors 
aroused equals that of those seen eidetically or 
actually. The colors, limited to white, red, blue, and 
an undetermined fourth, are not dependent on the 
timbre (clang-quality) but on the individual tone 
quality, and can be represented on the Quinten- 
circle. Tones of the chromatic scale appear as either 
red or blue, or alternate, except c, which is white, and 
Entire 


fis (ges), which is of an undetermined color. 
pieces of music are tinged in red or blue, the satura- 
tion of which changes with modulation.—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 

3093. Davis, L. The return of sensation to trans- 


planted skin. Surg. Gynec. Obst., 1934, 59, 533-543. 
—Studies were made on 39 patients who, after 
suffering burns, had undergone grafts to the hand by 
the method of pedicellated flaps lifted from the 
abdomen or thigh. Recuperation begins after 3 or 
4 weeks, but recovery is sometimes not complete 
after several years; it is most rapid when a pedicel 
is kept attached to the graft for some time. Sen- 
sitivity to prick, accompanied by sensitivity to cold, 
returns first, with a phase of hyperalgesia of Head's 
type, disappearing when tactile perception becomes 
possible. In the pedicellated flaps return commences 


at the edges and progresses to the center, with pro- - 


gress most rapid in the distal region. Fibers must 
push out new processes, taking their departure from 
the neighboring zone. In 3 cases a_ histological 
examination of the graft was made after 1 month, 3 
months and 3 years (using the technique of Biel- 
schowski and hematoxyline): in spite of the return of 
the sensation of prick and, in one case, of the tactile 
sensation, the author was not able to discover the 
presence of any nervous fiber—M. G. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3094. Ditchburn, R. W. Shadows of the retinal 
blood-vessels seen by monochromatic light. Nature, 
Lond., 1936, 137, 661.—Shadows of the retinal blood- 
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vessels can easily be seen with a monochroma, 
when blue and violet light (A4078 and 4358) 

used, much less easily with light of 4916 (1, 
green) and not at all in the range of 5000-\gy 
(green and yellow). They can be seen again jn +, 
red, but not as easily as in the blue. The pinhole 
effect can be observed with monochromatic |ich: 
of any color if the pinhole is moved rapidly enoyp} 
but only with blue light if moved slowly. 1, 
possible explanations are considered: (1) for pj). 
light a given movement of the pinhole produces ; 
greater movement of the shadows than for oth 
parts of the spectrum, or (2) for blue light the adap. 
tationis more rapid. (1) has to be abandoned becayy 
experiments show that there is no difference jin th 
depth of the different receptors, and if (2) is correc 
one should find facts of a corresponding nature jg 
experiments on fatigue. Neither positive nor neg. 
tive evidence has been found. According to Roaf’s 
theory, blue stimulates the rods rather than th 
cones, which is a possible reason for the differe: 
rate of adaptation to changing illumination. —¢ | 
J. Lehner (Brown). 

3095. Doane, H. C. Further observations 
aniseikonia. Amer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 122-131- 
Of 500 cases tested with the ophthalmoeikonometer, 
207 were found to have aniseikonia of an amount 
seeming to warrant correction. Of the author's % 
cases who have worn the correction for at least one 
year, 20% showed no anisometropia. 68 of the % 
reported definite relief from symptoms. Of the 
remainder, 15 were given the correction for nea 
work only and experienced partial relief. Orthoptic 
training was instituted in some cases to improve 
fusion, but even without it muscle balance seemed 
to improve after the aniseikonic correction was wor 
—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear infirmary). 

3096. Ehrenberg, W. Beitriige zur quantitatives 
Erfassung der Farbe. (Contribution to the quant- 
tative conception of color.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 193i, 
67, 91-96.—An attempt is made to arrive at 
quantitative designation of colors taking int 
consideration such variables as brightness, hue and 
saturation, and the change accompanying th 
photopic-scotopic shift.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown 

3097. Essen, J. van. Bewegungsbereitschaft unl 
Netzhautbeleuchtung. (Motor preparedness an 
retinal illumination.) 2Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1935, %, 
146-164.—Attempts are made to obtain quantitate 
results of the visual-motor effects of light and dark- 
ness. With a specially constructed “Lichtbnile 
it was possible to illuminate either eye separate!) 
or both simultaneously. Nothing else could be sea 
The effect on motor preparedness (voluntary move 
ment) of the various illuminations was measured 
through reaction time, hand dynamometer, so-called 
psychical tempo (e.g. of pounding) and reaction tm 
to sound. In all cases it was found that adequatt 
retinal illumination had a stimulating, disinhibiom 
psychomotor effect, making for an increase o ® 
much as 10%. This indicates that a photometn 
influence is exerted on motor activity sui gene™ 
i.e., the effect is independent of any actual ‘sign 
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Jue” (as possibly acquired through movement or 
tual experience) of the retinal image.—G. F. J. 
‘ohner (Brown). 

“og. Faillié, R., Jonnard, R., & Vial de Sachy, 
y. Variation de la constriction pupillaire avec 
réclairement. (Variation of the pupillary constric- 
son with illumination.) C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 
1934. 199, 89-91.—(Biol. Abstr. XI: 3476). 

“900. Farmer, W. S. Procedure for analyzing 
convergence and its supporting functions. Trans. 
‘mer. Acad. Optom., 1936, 10, 77-82.—By measuring 
‘he horizontal phoria for near under varied condi- 
tions, it is possible to determine the parts played by 
the fusion impulse, by associated accommodation, 
and by an additional psychic factor in effecting 
avergence. Fusion is first eliminated by placing 
orism base up before one eye and then finding the 
orism base in which it is required to align the images. 
The eflect of associated accommodation is then 
determined by finding the increase in phoria when 
+ 3.00 diopter spheres are placed before each eye. 
Acheck test is made by substituting + 4.00 spheres. 
Norms found empirically but not under controlled 
conditions are: 8 prism diopters convergence asso- 
ciated with fusion, 8 associated with accommodation, 
less than 2 more with additional relaxation of ac- 


mmodation. The difference between <his total 


{20 prism diopters measures approximately the 


ic 
i. 
convergence associated with the psychic element, 
aken to represent eye and hand coordination. 
Variations from the norms indicate weakness or 
xcessive strain in certain functions—M. R. Stoll 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 
3100. Fincham, E. F. The mechanism of ac- 
ommodation. Brit. J. Ophthal. (Monogr. Suppl. 
III), 1937. Pp. 80.—“The aim of this work has 
een to investigate the physical mechanism by 
hich the refractive power of the eye is altered in 
ommodation. No attempt has been made to 
tudy the physiological problems relating to the 
iliary muscle and its innervations, beyond a general 
msideration of the effect which its contraction 
roduces upon the form of the crystalline lens. . 
rare occasions opportunities have occurred of 
naking observations upon aniridic eyes, where the 
‘hole of the lens, the zonule and the inner edge of 
he ciliary body, is visible.” The monograph con- 
ains the following chapters: (1) history and theories, 
2) the anatomy and physical characters of the parts 
oncerned, (3) the changes in the form of the crys- 
illine lens in accommodation, (4) evidences of 
lange of tension in the suspension of the lens, (5) 
he influence of tension upon the form of the lens, 
6) the influence of the capsule upon the form of the 
fs in accommodation, (7) summary of the evidence, 
general statement of the mechanism of accommo- 
bation, (9) the cause of the reduction of the ampli- 
ude of accommodation with age, (10) bibliography. 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 
F. P., & Jongbloed, J. Dark- 
e retina under oxygen-deficiency. 
da brev. neerl. Physiol., 1935, 5, 182-183.—(Biol. 
bstr. XI: 3477), 


t 
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3102. Fischer, F. P., Vermeulen, D., & Eymers, 
J. C. Uber die zur Schidigung des Auges nitige 
Minimalquantitat von ultraviolettem und infrarotem 
Licht. (On the minimal quantities of ultra-violet 
and infra-red necessary for an eye lesion.) Arch. 
Augenheilk., 1935, 109, 462-467.—The authors give 
the threshold of irradiation which in parallel rays 
and for a duration of 30” provokes anatomical 
changes in the eye of the living rabbit. The thresh- 
olds, measured in ergs per cm.? per second, increase 
with the wave lengths, but not with regularity.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3103. Foges, G. Der akustische Simultan- 
Kontrast und die Theorie tiber das Potential der 
Sinnes-Energie. (Acoustic simultaneous contrast 
and the theory of the potential of sensory energy.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 393-419.—The author 
deplores the fact that theories of auditory perception 
have failed to give accurate analyses of the physical 
accompaniment. Neither Helmholtz nor Ewald 
fully explained physiologically the fact of tone 
discrimination. Explanation has gone no farther 
than the peripheral organ, whereas in optical per- 
ception there has been a clear analysis of nerve path 
from eye to cortical region. Foges attempts to 
formulate an hypothesis of sensory energy-potential 
to explain the single-tone perception resulting in 
spite of wide resonance stimulation. He believes 
that in this theory lies a distinct contribution in 
clarifying the problem of physiological acoustics.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

3104. Freiberg, A. D. ‘Fluctuations of attention’ 
with weak auditory stimuli: a study in perceiving. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 173-197.—The problem 
of the present investigation was to determine whether 
pure and complex tones of low intensity ‘‘fluctuate,”’ 
and if so, under what conditions. Experiments were 
conducted in a sound-proof room. A beat oscillator 
with a pitch range from 0 to 15,000 dv/s served as the 
source of sound, and the tones were presented to S 
through ear phones. Three frequencies were used: 
261 dv/s, which was a complex tone at S’s ear because 
of resonance of the diaphragm of the ear phone, and 
896 and 1280 dv/s, which were both pure tones. The 
intensive RL for each tone was determined for each 
of the 3 trained S’s. It was found that the limen 
depends on the pitch—lowest for 896 and highest for 
261 dv/s—and differs widely for different S’s and 
for the two ears of the same S. In the main experi- 
ment a tone of nearly liminal intensity was presented 
continuously for 3 minutes, S reporting its appear- 
ance and disappearance by means of a finger key. 
Both complex and pure tones were found to fluctuate. 
The range of intensities giving fluctuations was very 
small. Curves showing the relation between the 
percentage of the time the tone was heard and the 
intensity of the tone were variable. The most rapid 
fluctuations occur for tones that are heard about 
half the time.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3105. Gérard, R. Untersuchungen tiber Griss- 
enempfindungen bei binokularem und monoku- 
larem Sehen. (Investigations on binocular and 
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monocular size perception.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1936, 
67, 80-90.—By the simple expedient of placing a 
shield between one eye and one of the two objects 
(both at a distance of 190 cm.) normally viewed by 
both eyes it was possible to obtain simultaneous 
judgments of size with binocular and monocular 
vision. Of the 50 persons used as subjects (almost 
all with emmetropic eyes) 21 gave reliable results. 
General conclusions: (1) In some cases size summa- 
tion occurred and the object was seen as larger when 
viewed binocularly than when viewed monocularly. 
(2) The absence of binocular size summation may be 
due to the dominance of one eye. (3) The extent of 
the influence of differences in the size of the retinal 
images depends upon eye movements and dominance, 
e.g. right, left, or right-left eyedness. In some cases 
the monocularly viewed object appeared of different 
sizes to the two eyes. (4) Convergence possibly 
accounts for some of the binocular-monocular 
differences in which the object appeared larger 
viewed monocularly than binocularly, i.e. conver- 
gence tends to diminish, divergence to enlarge.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

3106. Gersuni, G. V., & Volokhov, A. A. On the 
effect of alternating currents on the cochlea. /. 
Physiol., 1937, 89, 113-121.—The effect of electri- 
cally stimulating the auditory apparatus of three 
subjects at frequencies from 100 to 14,000 cycles per 
second was studied. Stimulation was produced by 
filling the external auditory meatus with normal 
saline solution and immersing an electrode in this 
fluid; the current was completed by an indifferent 
electrode fastened to the hand. Auditory sensations 
quite similar to those resulting from sound stimula- 
tion were observed on electrical stimulation. It is 
concluded that the auditory sensations resulting 
from electrical stimulation are due to the direct 
action of the alternating current on the cochlea.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

3107. Granit, R., & Wrede,C. M. The electrical 
responses of light-adapted frog’s eyes to mono- 
chromatic stimuli. /. Physiol., 1937, 89, 239-258.— 
The experimental data indicate that there must be 
at least three receptor elements in the eye: (1) rods 
containing visual purple, (2) rods (or cones) con- 
taining a substance which absorbs light in the blue 
and violet, and (3) cones. Furthermore, the data 
suggest that there are at least two types of cones 
overlapping with respect to distribution of sensitivity 
to spectral light —M. A. Rubin (Clark). ‘ 

3108. Guilford, J. P.. & Nelson, M. N. The 
pitch of tones in melodies as compared with single 
tones. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 309-335.—Experi- 
mental evidence is presented for contrast and as- 
similation effects due to the phenomenal changes in 
the pitch of tones which occur when a tone is repeated 
in different melodic situations. The procedure of 
the present experiment involved a determination 
of changes in pitch for the two-tone melodies in the 
Seashore test of musical memory under the following 
conditions: (1) when the tone in a melody is com- 
pared with another outside the melody, either 
preceding or following; (2) under the same conditions 
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as (1), except that a change of one semitop, 
introduced as in the Seashore test; (3) whey « 
whole melody is repeated with no physical chanos 
(4) when the whole melody is repeated with one ;.. 
changed by one semitone—H. W. Karn (Pix 
burgh). 

3109. Hall, R. M. The appraisal of the effectin. 
ness of orthoptic training. Trans. Amer. 4, 
Optom., 1936, 10, 45-50.—10 subjects between « 
ages of 12 and 17 with amblyopia not associated yj; 
pathology were subjected to training which includg 
occlusion of the non-amblyopic eye for two | 
minute periods daily while the patient followe 
specific routine of cutting out pictures, using Wel 
worth charts, and bouncing a ball. Acuity , 
tested with the Luckiesh-Moss visibility meter ; 
intervals of one week, and in half of the group acui 
ratings by the Snellen chart were also determines 
In four subjects there was a steady increase ; 
acuity, but regressions occurred in six. Comparis 
of ratings by the Snellen chart and the Luckie 
Moss instrument show satisfactory corresponden 
but indicate that the latter provides a more sensitiy 
measure of acuity.—M/. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & E 
Infirmary). 

3110. Hecht, S. Rods, cones, and the chemix 
basis of vision. Physiol. Rev., 1937, 17, 239-2 
—The author interprets the material reviewed in t! 
paper as supporting the validity of the stationa 
state equation in describing the photorecept 
process.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

3111. Heine, L. Anatomisch-physiologisch-pati 
ologische Grundlagen der Stereoskopie. (Anatom 
cal, physiological, and pathological bases of stere 
scopy.) Naturwissenschaften, 1935, 23, 855-860 
(Biol. Abstr. XI: 3482). 

3112. Heitsch, R. Der Geruchssinn der Epil 
tiker. (The olfactory sense of the epileptic.) R 
tock: Hinstorff, 1936. Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughi 
(Brown). 

3113. Holway, A. H., Smith, J. E., & Zigler, M. 
On the discrimination of minimal differences i 
weight: II. Number of available elements 
variant. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 371-380.—T 
relationship of unimanual and bimanual different 
sensitivity to weight was determined at seven inte 
sive levels for three subjects. A method of limit 
was used. In each instance, differential sensitiv 
(I/AW) was found to vary inversely with VV | 
grams). For bimanual discrimination, howevé 
differential sensitivity was found to be greater thé 
it was for unimanual discrimination. This find 
can be accounted for in terms of a physiologi 
theory: differential sensitivity varies directly 
the number of elements (= number of impulses »* 
unit of time) available for the discrimination of ju 
noticeable differences in weight—H. W. 4s 
(Pittsburgh). 

3114. Judd, D. B. A Maxwell triangle yieldi 
uniform chromaticity scales. Bur. Stand. J. Re 
Wash., 1935, 14, 41-56.—The author uses the ¢ 
angle of Maxwell, which allows for the represe™ 
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‘on of equal intervals of chromaticity. The con- 
«ryuction established by the author for the position 
{ spectral radiations and light given off by the 
black body as a function of the absolute temperature 
diflers a little from that of the standard classic 
--iangle, but agrees with a considerable ensemble of 
facts on the sensitivities to saturation for a given X, 


































tect and to a A for a given purity, on the specific satura- 
lin tion of the different \’s and the number of steps of 
ted yj saturation up to the point of maximum purity, on 
cached the sensitivity to change of color in the complex 
two 1 radiations of the black body as a function of the 
Roel absolute temperature, etc. The triangle can be used 
o Wel in the following ways: a stimulus defined by the 
+ ge trichromatic composition can be placed in relation 
anes to another from the point of view of differences in 
> acum chromaticity; one can determine the colors of light 
toe according to absolute temperatures and conversely; 
ee and one can also determine in a series of colors the 
mane? ne which most closely resembles another of the 
uchie same brilliance.—M. G. Willoughby (Brown). 
onden 3115. Karbowski, M. Uber sogenannte zeitliche 
sensing und rdumliche Farbenmischungen. (On so-called 
e&E temporal and spatial color mixtures.) v. Graefes 
Arch. Ophthal., 1935, 4, 532-538.—The experiments 
henin { the author confirm the results of Lempicka: the 
139-1 law of temporal fusion differs in general from the law 
din thi { spatial fusion (two colors juxtaposed in striae of a 
silenil width below the acuity threshold of the subject). 
vecest The disagreement in the conclusions of Tieplow and 
Jakowlewa arises from their complicated apparatus, 
which multiplies the sources of error. The author 
ch-pati suggests the use of the terms monoconoidal, mono- 
oe chromatic, polychromatic vision instead of the terms 
onl monocular and binocular or temporal and spatial 
, mixture.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 
Bil 3116. Karwoski, T., & Crook, M. N. The 
:R bleaching effect. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 259- 





144—A round patch of monochromatic light was 
rotated in a circle, behind an opaque screen with 
alternate sectors removed. Thus the stimulus patch 
was rapidly exposed and obscured as it rotated be- 
hind the slots, leaving a train of after-images in its 
wake. The later images in the train showed a marked 
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oT desaturation, approaching white (the bleaching 
erenti elect). The paper describes the influence of in- 
n inte 





tensity, wave-length, eccentricity and other stimulus 

conditions on the characteristics of the after-images, 

and suggests that the results are consistent with 

ae modulation theory.—H. Schlosberg 
srown). 


3117. Kaye, G. W. C. Sound and noise. Sci. 
Progr., 1936, 30, 385-401.—(Biol. Abstr. XI: 3487). 

3118, Kaz, R.A. Children with defective vision. 
Annotation: Education of children with defective 
sight. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1937, 21, 242-244; 245.— 
R. J. Beitel (American Optical Company). 


‘119. Kissin, P. Kiinstliche Tageslichtbeleuch- 
tung als Lichtquelle bei der Priifung vermittels der 
pseudoisochromatischen Tafeln von Ischihara. (II- 
umination by artificial daylight in testing with 
‘shihara’s pseudo-isochromatic tests.) »v. Graefes 
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3115-3122 


Arch. Ophthal., 1935, 134, 38-47.—The author em- 
phasizes the variability of daylight radiation accord- 
ing to the condition of the atmosphere. A table gives 
the results of tests made on 14 abnormal subjects 
tested by daylight first in January and then in April: 
only 4 subjects show the same responses; the others 
show, on the average, 20% disagreement. Ishihara’s 
tests were given to 24 subjects under natural light, 
electric light and artificial daylight (by means of 7 
filters). The number of errors, similar in natural and 
artificial daylight, is greatly diminished in electric 
light.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3120. Kissin, P., & Eidelmann, B. Die pseudo- 
isochromatischen Tafeln von Stilling, Nagel und 
Ischihara bei Tageslicht und bei kiinstlicher Be- 
leuchtung. (The pseudo-isochromatic tests of 
Stilling, Nagel and Ishihara used in daylight and 
artificial light.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1935, 133, 
298-320.—The tests were given, with an electrical 
illumination of 150 lux, to 300 normal subjects, 128 
with dyschromatopsia, and 4 who were nearly nor- 
mal. 120 of the abnormal subjects made errors in the 
3 tests, 8in only 2. The tests of Stilling were found 
to be the most sensitive, then those of Ishihara, and 
last those of Nagel. Engelking has added 2 tests to 
those of Stilling for the discovery of slight disturb- 
ances. Out of 25 red-blind and 25 green-blind 
selected with Ishihara’s tests and presented with 
Engelking’s test, 14 red-blind and 9 green-blind 
made errors; this suggests a deficiency of yellow- 
violet. Experiments with 48 and 15 lux show that 
Ishihara’s tests are the best of the 3 tests for the 
deeper pigments. In general the tests of Ishihara, 
except that they show disadvantages when used with 
artificial light, are excellent; those of Stilling com- 
plement them; those of Nagel are clearly the least 
efficient of the three.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3121. Klenowa, E. Sehschirfe beim Unter- 
scheiden weisser Objekte auf schwarzem Grund und 
ihre Abhingigkeit von der Beleuchtungsintensitit. 
(Visual acuity in the distinction of white objects on a 
black background, and its dependence upon the 
intensity of the illumination.) .. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1935, 133, 402-409.—Three series of meas- 
urements were made at different levels of adaptation 
on 6 normal subjects, who were asked to distinguish 
a black band appearing between two white surfaces 
a variable distance apart. When the intensity is 
augmented the acuity increases to a maximum, then 
decreases because of the irradiation of white. The 
optimum intensity depends on the level of adapta- 
tion. It takes about 11 lux for adaptation to dark- 
ness, 5.5 lux for adaptation to 3 lux, 116 lux for 49 
lux, etc.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3122. Klughardt, A. Untersuchungen iiber eine 
gleichabstindige Graureihe. (Investigations on an 
equally graded series of grays.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 
1936, 67, 69-79.—The author, after pointing out 
that Ostwald’s gray series, which is based on the 
assumption that the Weber-Fechner relationship 
holds for all brightness values, is not adequate, ex- 
tends its applicability with further judgments made 
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by 4 subjects on a series of grays.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 


3123. Klughardt, H., & Richter, M. Enxperi- 
mentelle Bestimmung einer Farbreihe empfindungs- 
gemiss gleicher Sittigung. (Experimental deter- 
mination of color series of perceived equal satura- 
tion.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1935, 66, 103-136.—Six 
subjects were used to determine which colors are 
judged equally saturated under constant illumina- 
tion. Obtained saturation curves agree with those of 
Jones-Lowry, but not with those of Schrédinger. 
Colors which according to Ostwald’s theory should 
appear as equally saturated do not necessarily ap- 
pear so.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

3124. Kolbe, H. Die zeitliche Veriinderung der 
Unterschiedsschwelle wihrend der Einwirkung eines 
stetigen Dauerdruck- oder Dauerlichtreizes. (The 
temporal changes of the difference limen in the 
presence of a steady pressure or light stimulus.) Z. 
Sinnesphysiol., 1936, 67, 53-68.—The author acted 
as subject. The purpose was to note what changes, 
if any, occurred in the difference limen of both 
tactual and visual (central and peripheral) sensi- 
tivity at varying intervals after the steady stimulus, 
(pressure or light) was given. The curves presented 
show a negatively accelerated inverse relationship 
between the time interval of the application of the 
steady stimulus and the incremental stimulating 
change and the size of the difference limen—the 
longer the time interval, the smaller the difference 
limen. The immediate decrease in sensitivity is not 
a fatigue but an adaptation phenomenon. The en- 
tire process, according to difference limen measure- 
ments, is complete for tactual sensitivity after 12 
seconds, for visual sensitivity after 15 seconds.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3125. Lafite-Dupont,—, & Roumaillac,—. Re- 
marques sur le diapason. (Remarks on the tuning 
fork.) Pr. méd., 1935, 1920.—One must take into 
account the fact that the diffusion of sound in a 
tuning fork is not uniform at the extremities, but is 
greatest at the external surface and admits of a deaf 
zone corresponding to the external angles. In order 
to compare audition by air conduction and bone 
conduction the authors used a metallic plate covered 
with a thin sheet of rubber which they placed at the 
extremity of the foot of the tuning fork; the vibra- 
tions were transmitted by the free face of the plate 
striking the pinna of the ear or applied against a 
bony surface.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3126. Lorente de N6, R., & Harris, A.S. Experi- 
mental studies in hearing. I. The threshold of the 
reflexes of the muscles of the middle ear. II. The 
hearing-loss after extirpation of the tympanic mem- 
brane. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1933. Pp. 33.—In 
a study of the reflex contraction of the muscles of 
the inner ear in the rabbit, the curve of audibility 
for the different frequencies is found to be similar 
to the curve of audibility for man, with the maximum 
around 2000-4000 d. v., and with lower thresholds 
for the high frequencies; differences are found if the 
curve is traced separately for the response of the 
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tensor tympani and the stapedius. The extirpation 
of the tympanum brings about a uniform loss of 
audibility of the order of 10 decibels without mogj. 
fying the curve.—M. G. Willoughby (Brown). 

3127. Lowenstein, E., & Dallenbach, K.M. Th. 
limen of heat and some conditions affecting it 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 302-306.—The problem 
of the present study was to determine heat limens 
and to isolate and identify some of the factors upon 
which heat sensitivity depends. Three trained S's 
were used. The volar surface of the right forearm 
was stimulated for 5 sec. on each trial by means of a 
heat grill. The temperature was changed by {° 
increments. The serial method of limits was used 
and the limens were based on 25 ascending and 25 
descending series. The heat limens were found to be 
40.66°, 41.56°, and 42.33° for the three S's. The 
SD’s for the report of heat in the ascending and of 
warm in the descending series vary between .53° and 
1.04°, and are approximately the same for the two 
series. Although the skin temperature of the S's was 
found to vary quite widely, it was not found to bea 
very significant factor in determining the limens 
It was found, however, that the critical stimulys 
temperature was positively correlated with the 
temperature of the room, and that room temperature 
and skin temperature were positively correlated— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3128. Machemer, H. Beitriige zur Physiologie 
und Pathologie der Pupille. I. Eine kinemato- 
graphische Methode zur Pupillenmessung und 
Registrierung der Irisbewegung. (Contributions to 
the physiology and pathology of the pupil. I. A 
cinematographic method of measuring the pupil and 
registering the movement of the iris.) Klin. Mbi 
Augenheilk., 1933, 91, 302-—316.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 
3493). 

3129. Mayer, L. L. The eye in epilepsy. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1937, 17, 486-492.— Reports results 
of ocular examination of 96 epileptics. Examinations 
were made during intervals between attacks. 4! 
were found to have defective vision in both eyes and 
11 in one eye only. Apparently defects due to re- 
fractive errors are included, for definite pathology is 
reported for 14 cases only. Width of the palpebral 
fissure seemed to average less than normal. Pupil 
reflexes, exophthalmometer readings and muscle 
balance were normal for a large majority. Tubular 
fields were found in 14 cases, spiral fields in one, and 
bizarre fields in another. No characteristic fundus 
changes were discovered. Eye defects were dis 
tributed about equally between cases diagnosed as 
functional and as organic. 21 patients reported 
visual auras; included were blurred vision, “hal 
vision,” blindness, flashes of light, and diplopia. 
When patients were seen during attacks, pupils 
appeared narrowed in the beginning, but during the 
height of the attack they were widely dilated and 
failed to respond with the light reflex.—M. R. Sio 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

3130. Meader, R. G. Accommodation and its 
reflex pathways in the teleosts. Yale J. Biol. Me. 
1936, 8, 511-522.—(Biol. Abstr. X1: 3494). 
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131, Melian, A. El sentido cromatico. Dal- 
tonismo. (The chromatic sense. Daltonism. Rev. 
rroanis. cient., 1935, 5, 439-462.—The author re- 

ves on a study made of the following topics: the 

-omatic sensation; psychophysiological effects of 
dvschromatopsia and its dangers in the per- 
ioemance of certain kinds of work; history of 

Jtonism and the accidents which have led to its 
cognition; vision in Daltonians; importance of 
Naltonism in the exercise of certain occupations; 
»ethods of discovering and classing Daltonians.— 
Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3132. Neufang, C. Uber das beidhindige Tast- 
mass. (On bimanual haptic judgment.) Zeulen- 
Sporn, 1935. Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby 
brown) 
3133. Parkins, G. A. Visual efficiency for near. 
mer. J. Optom., 1937, 14, 132-143.—A survey of 
hool children, made with special attention to the 
roblem of the slow reader, indicates the following 
nclusions: visual acuity and bimacular vision are 
well developed before the age of five; fixation ability, 
freedom of eye movements and bifoveal vision im- 
orove until about the time the fourth grade is 
reached. Only 54% of this group showed agreeing 
minance of hand and eye; 65% had better vision 
the dominant eye. Defective vision, restricted 
eve movements and defective fixation ability were 
culated to have handicapping effects of 17%, 63% 
and 56%, respectively. Volunteer slow readers were 
trained in accordance with a program designed to 
evelop better fixation, eliminate regressions, broaden 


the zone of perception, improve fusion and increase 


speed of visual integration. It was found that re- 
gression disappeared and comprehension improved 
s fixation improved, and that the number of fixa- 

ns per line were reduced as the zone of perception 
was increased.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 


irmary). 


3134. Pflugk, A. v. Neue Wege zur Erforschung 
der Lehre von der Akkommodation. IV. Mig. Die 
Dehnbarkeit der Zonula und Linsenkapsel. (New 
nethods of research relative to the theory of ac- 

mmodation. IV. The extensibility of the zonule 
nd the lens capsule.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1935, 133, 339-351.—The elongation of the zonule as 
a function of the traction (3 to 15 gr.) is identical in 
lifierent liquids; this fact is of no importance when 
the preparation is fresh and has not been in the 

iid long. The traction executed by a grip near 
the greatest circumference of the lens exceeds the 
mit of resistance of the zonule (1 gr. for each mm. 
‘ length) and can flatten the pole only by deforming 
the equator, which normally remains round whatever 
may be the accommodation. Using 2 human eyes 
nd several eyes in 7 species of mammals, the author 
is studied the effects of charges applied at the level 
i the ciliary muscle on a zonule 2 mm. in diameter 
at the start and progressively increased. The lens 

mmences to flatten only for a weight of several 
grams, when the tissue of the zonule is already dis- 
sociated —(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3131-3137 


3135. Pflugk, A. v. Neue Wege zur Erforschung 
der Lehre von der Akkommodation. V. (letzte) Mig. 
Der Glaskiérper im akkommodierenden Auge. 
Nachtrag zur V. Mitteilung. (New methods of 
research relative to the theory of accommodation. 
V. The vitreous body in the accommodating eye. 
Supplement. v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1935, 133, 
545-558; 134, 118-120.—The resistance of the par- 
tially exposed vitreous body was tested by means of 
a steel ball of about 10 grams. Then a jelly of the 
same resistance was made; and a drop of colored 
liquid, which showed the effect of pressure exerted 
by a spatula inserted against the wall of the recepta- 
cle, was injected. When the jelly has the shape of 
the eye, the lateral pressures raise the surface. In 
the eye itself the movement of an injected drop takes 
place in an anterior-posterior direction only under 
the effect of lateral pressures. In a study of fresh 
eyes in 5 species of mammals the author confirmed 
an earlier hypothesis that the lens, supporting a 
pressure from part of the vitreous body provoked 
by the contraction of the ciliary muscle, can deform 
itself by internal displacements toward the pupil. 
When the lens loses its flexibility or the vitreous body 
becomes fluid, accommodation can no longer be 
accomplished. Hereditary myopia is due to an 
inferior quality of the vitreous body.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 


3136. Pratt, C. C. Interaction across modalities: 
I. Successive stimulation. J. Psychol., 1936, 2, 287- 
294.—The effect of interpolation of cross-modality 
material between the standard and comparison 
stimuli in the psychophysical experiments was 
studied. No effect other than the usual waning of 
the effectiveness of the standard trace was discov- 
ered. ‘‘Disintegration’’ is offered as an explanation 
for the loss in effectiveness of the trace during an 
interval of time.—F. L. Reinwald (Brown). 


3137. Pumphrey, R. J., & Rawdon-Smith, A. F. 
Sensitivity of insects tosound. Nature, Lond., 1936, 
137, 990.—Crickets and locusts were used. The 
particular structures examined were (1) the long 
hair-sensilla on the cercus of the cricket, (2) the 
tympanal organ of the locust, and (3) the short hair- 
sensillae distributed over the body of the locust. 
The method was similar to that of Derbyshire and 
Davis. The decapitated insect was enclosed in a 
sound-proof room, and the appropriate nerve was 
connected through fine electrodes to an amplifier 
feeding a cathode ray oscillograph and loudspeaker. 
The stimulation was by pure tones from a loud- 
speaker (50—10,000 c.p.s., which could be attenuated 
by 130 db. in 2 db. steps below a maximum of about 
100 microwatts per sq. cm. at the point of stimula- 
tion) fed from a beat oscillator and amplifier. 
Curves indicate that “the significance of a sound to 
these insects cannot possibly be judged by its ap- 
parent loudness to the human ear; a response from 
the cercus may be readily elicited by a low-frequency 
stimulus quite inaudible to man, whilst the slope of 
the curve for the tympanal organ appears to show 
that its sensitivity would very greatly exceed that of 
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the human ear at frequencies above 10,000 c.p.s., 
the present limit of our apparatus.'’—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

3138. Pumpian-Mindlin, E. Uber die Bestim- 
mung der bewussten Zeitschitzung bei Normalen 
und dementen Epileptikern. (On the determination 
of the conscious estimation of time in normal indi- 
viduals and in epileptics with dementia.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1935, 36, 291-305.—160 
subjects (80 normals and 80 epileptics with slight 
dementia) were asked to note time durations (30’’, 
1’, 2’, 3’, 5’ or 10’) first without any distraction and 
then in the course of a task (cancelling figures or 
letters) both in the morning and in the afternoon. 
The percentages of error are highest in the epileptics 
(with some sex variation), who are also influenced by 
the time of day. Overestimation of short intervals 
is notably more frequent in both groups when there 
is an intercurrent task, but the percentage of error 
does not vary systematically with the duration. In 
the normal subjects (both sexes) the largest number 
of errors occurs between the ages of 30 and 40; in 
epileptics the errors increase regularly with age.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3139. Purdy, D. M. The Bezold-Briicke phenom- 
enon and contours for constant hue. Amer. J 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 313-315.—The author gives a 
table and a family of curves showing the shift in 
wave length which is necessary to keep the hue 
constant when intensity is altered. The contours 
converge upon the invariable B (478 my) and in- 
variable Y (572 my) as intensity decreases and upon 
invariable G (503 mu) when intensity increases. 
The contours are “evidence that there is no one-to- 
one correlation between the attributes of sensation 
and the dimensions of the stimulus. Hue, like 
brilliance and saturation, depends upon both the 
wave length and the intensity of the stimulus.”— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3140. Robertson, V. M., & Fry, G. A. After- 
images observed in complete darkness. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1937, 49, 265-276.—“‘After-images ob- 
served in complete darkness have been considered 
as due to excitation persisting in the retina, and these 
have been differentiated from after-images observed 
in a bright field which have been attributed to 
fatigue. ... The after-image observed in complete 
darkness is characterized by a succession of colors 
which in general remains constant both from one O 
to another, and, with the same O, from one observa- 
tion to another, provided the stimulus-conditions 
are kept constant. When either intensity or duration 
is increased, each stage in the progression is delayed 
and more colors are added at the beginning of the 
sequence. Moreover, the after-image turns negative 
at a later stage in the progression. The flight of 
colors can be accounted for in Helmholtz’s three- 
component theory by assuming a differential rate of 
decay of residual stimulation and recovery from 
fatigue." —D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3141. Rohracher, H. Uber subjektive Lichter- 
scheinungen bei Reizung mit Wechselstrémen. 
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(Concerning subjective light sensations to stimy|, 
tions of alternating current.) Z. Sinnesphysio) 
1935, 66, 164-181.—With four subjects and stim), 
lating sinusoidal alternating waves of frequencies 
from 5 to 10,000 Hertz it was found that subjective 
light sensations appeared. The waves were led ; 
the head with silver electrodes, wrapped with flannp 
soaked in salt solution. The best electrode place. 
ment was with one centered on the forehead, th 
other on the occipital region. A distinctly optimal 
stimulating frequency of 20H was found. Wit) 
frequencies of 90 H and more, of 1.3 milliamperes anq 
7 volts, the sensations were no longer elicitable. Th. 
stimulating threshold was raised with increased djs. 
tance of the electrodes from the eyes. It appears 
most probable that the locus of stimulation is the 
retina, though direct stimulation of the occipital 
regions is not precluded.—G. E. J. Lehner (Brown 


3142. Schmidt, I. Uber “Ermiidbarkeit” de; 
Farbensystems bei normalen Trichromaten. ((; 
the “fatigability” of the color system in normal 
trichromats.) Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1935, 94, 
433-442.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 3502). 


3143. Setzepfand, W. Zur Frequenzabhingig- 
keit der Vibrationsempfindung des Menschen. (()) 
the dependence on frequency of the vibratory sensa- 
tion in man.) Z. Biol., 1935, 96, 236-240.—For a 
vibrator the author used a dynamic cone system with 
a loudspeaker, and with an aluminum ring surround- 
ing an aluminum cone (the cutaneous stimulator), 
the point of which acts on the soft part of the finger 
tip through a rubber tube. The amplitude of the 
vibrations was measured microscopically; a linear 
dependence was found between this amplitude and 
the intensity of the current within a margin of 
rather weak amplitudes. With a constant intensity 
of 1 ma., the amplitude varied from .005 p to 0.21 4 
between 15 and 700 v.d. The determination of the 
liminal amplitudes calculated for the different fre- 
quencies shows a rapid decrease when the frequency 
decreases (up to an optimum of 200 v. d.), with about 
4 uw at 25 v. d., then a slow rise, with .4 yu at 700 v.d. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3144. Steinhausen, W. Neuere Untersuchungen 
zur Anatomie und Physiologie der ‘“‘Cupula termi- 
nalis’” in den Bogenausgangsampullen des inneren 
Ohres. (New studies on the anatomy and physiology 
of the terminal cupula in the ampulla of the canal o! 
the inner ear.) Z. Laryng. Rhinol., 1935, 26, 29-34. 
—The terminal cupula on the ampullary crests 's 
made up of a kind of jelly which resists treatment and 
study. Only after coloration in vivo does it give a0 
exact image. The author gives descriptions and 
diagrams of such a study made on the labyrinth of 2 
fish (pike), and indicates the physiological conse- 
quences of the functioning of the apparatus. Pic 
tures were taken of the movements in relation to the 
functional excitations and ocular responses.—(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.) 

3145. Tait, W. J. A clinical study of the validity 
of a new procedure for measuring visual acuity. 
Trans. Amer. Acad. Optom., 1936, 10, 105-110.— 
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fore than 1300 acuity ratings were determined with 

-he telebinocular and also with the Snellen chart. 
The telebinocular technique tended to give slightly 
igher ratings than the Snellen chart, but differences 
were not always in that direction. Maximal devia- 
‘ons were of the order of 10%.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. 
Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

2146. Tschermak-Seysenegg, A. Uber spektrale 
Verteilung der Sattigung und itiber Dreilichter- 
Richung des Spektrums. (On the spectral distribu- 
tion of saturation and the measurement of the 
enectrum with three radiations.) Arch. Augenheilk., 
1935, 109, 1-48.—The author, who holds to the 
absence of red-green blindness and a persistence of 
blue-vellow and black-white in Daltonians, has 
tilized a method of spectral equivalents, making use 
{ 3 monochromatic radiations, the third corre- 
oonding to the neutral band seen without color in 
thespectrum. With this method the equivalents are 
completely satisfactory; the degree of mixture, 
brightness and saturation are all the same as that of 
the pure compared radiation; this is never the case 
with the classical dichromatic mixture. A study was 
also made of the variation of saturation of spectral 

lors in two protanopes of different type and one 
deuteranope. The saturation, which is zero at the 
neutral point of the spectrum, increases up to a 
maximum which remains a little more stable at the 
short-wave end of the visible spectrum. At the 
long-wave end, for the deuteranope and the second 
type of protanope there is a maximum of saturation 
in the yellow-orange, with a sharp fall, then recovery 
and finally an absolute maximum at the extremity of 
the spectrum; in the first type of protanope, the 
saturation rises in the region of the long-wave 
lengths, with no irregularity. The experiments were 
made on a field with 2°20’ opening, with central 
fixation (this eliminates almost completely the re- 
ceptive influence of rods).—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3147. Tschermak-Seysenegg, A. Neue Farben- 
sinnproben. Ein Vorschlag zur Ergiinzung der 
pseudoisochromatischen Tafeln. (New tests for the 
chromatic sensation. A proposal for supplementing 
the pseudo-isochromatic tests.) Arch. Augenheilk., 
1935, 109, 457-461.—The author recommends the 
simple method of the disk with an opening, which 
permits comparison between a series of saturations 
and degrees of yellow or blue or a series of gray, dis- 
posed in sectors, and all the desired colors presented 
in the central opening. The red-green blind person 
who in general sees all the colors located between red 
and green as a mixture of yellow and of blue, and a 
red or a green as a certain gray, proves to us that he 
sees only the yellow and the blye.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 


_ 3148. Waterston, D. Pain and the mechanism of 
its production. Brit. med. J., 1934, No. 3857, 1087- 
1089.—Pain is a sensation and must not be confused 
with the affective tonalities of pleasant and un- 
pleasant. The various tissues and organs show great 
Variation in their capacity to provoke painful sensa- 
tons; some respond to mechanical stimuli, others only 
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to chemical stimuli. The author suggests that there 
may be a production of a pain-producing substance in 
the injured skin and in muscles under certain condi- 
tions (e.g., during the contraction of an atrophied 
muscle), thus giving rise to local hyperalgesia. In 
tegumentary referred pains correlative with a visceral 
injury the local irritation provokes at a distance (by 
reactive means) the production of the pain-producing 
substance. The injection of a saline solution quiets 
the referred pain as well as that which originated at 
the point of local irritation——(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 


3149. Welsh, J. H. The chemoreceptors of cer- 
tain dipterous larvae. Science, 1937, 85, 430-431.— 
Experiments have been performed on Lucilia seri- 
cata, the blow-fly, to determine the function of the 
organs on the oral lobes. It is concluded that the 
dorsal pair is olfactory in function; the function of 
the ventral pair is not known definitely, but may 
possibly be gustatory.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Brown). 


3150. Wever, E. G., Bray, C. W., & Willey, C. F. 
The response of the cochlea to tones of low fre- 
quency. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 336-349.—‘‘The 
ears of guinea pigs were stimulated with sine waves of 
frequencies between 5 and 60 ~ and intensities from 
10 to 60 db above 1 bar. The electrical method was 
used to study the cochlear responses and nerve im- 
pulses from the round window. For the lower tones 
the waves of cochlear response were characteristically 
distorted; for the higher tones they were sinusoidal 
at low intensities and distorted at high intensities. 
The greatest intensities were sufficient to damage the 
ear. The functional relations between stimulus in- 
tensity and the magnitude of cochlear response were 
similar to those previously found for higher tones. 
Sensitivity was very low below 15 ~, but from that 
frequency upward was fairly uniform. The volleys 
of nerve impulses always bore a simple integral rela- 
tion to the waves of cochlear response. The results 
are discussed in regard to the problems of the upper 
limit of loudness, the origin of subjective harmonics, 
and the lower limits of pitch perception.”—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3151. Wirth, W., & Milberg, F. Untersuchungen 
mit dem Otoaudion iiber die Hérschwellenwerte bei 
Taubstummen und iiber die Verbesserung des Ton- 
und Sprachgehérs durch elektrische Hérapparate. 
(Otoaudion studies on the auditory threshold of deaf 
mutes and the improvement in hearing of sound and 
speech with electrical auditory appliances.) Z. Hals- 
Nas-. Ohrenheilk., 1934, 36, 425-437.—These experi- 
ments showed that deaf mute children could be 
divided into 8 groups according to the form of their 
hearing curves in the otoaudion, with or without 
interposition of electric auditory apparatus. The 
absolutely deaf sometimes give vibration curves with 
electrical apparatus. In general, the smaller the 
remnant of hearing, the greater is the concentric 
narrowing of the auditory field. Strengthening of 
sound by electrical appliances usually improves the 
auditory threshold materially and also increases the 
tonal range. Sound gaps seldom occur with the 
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otoaudion, and are only apparent since they disap- 
pear when the sound is strengthened. After short 
practice with electrical appliances, 24 of the 92 
children tested showed distinct improvement in 
hearing of speech, and 10 more showed considerable 
improvement in hearing of sounds. Electrical am- 
plifiers are therefore valuable in teaching deaf mutes. 
—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3152. Wright, W. D. Non-homogeneous sensa- 
tions: a new theory of sensory discrimination. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 394-398.—The fundamental 
problem in sensation discrimination is to find the 
cause of the finite limit to our discriminating power. 
A new theory is proposed, based on the assumption 
that no sensation that we perceive is in reality a 
homogeneous sensation. The change in stimulus 
necessary to produce a just noticeable intensity dif- 
ference is on this theory governed by the variation 
among the individual elements of the sensation. It 
was shown experimentally that the differential 
threshold for intensity was less for a uniform stimulus 
field than for one slightly varying in intensity over 
its area. Similarly the accuracy with which two 
patches of light could be matched was reduced 
by such variation—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 


3153. Wright, W. D., & Nelson, J. H. The rela- 
tion between the apparent intensity of a beam of 
light and the angle at which the beam strikes the 
retina. Proc. R. phys. Soc. Lond., 1936, 48, 401- 
405.—( Biol. Abstr. XI: 3514.) 


3154. Wright, W. D., & Pitt, F. H. G. The 
colour-vision characteristics of two trichromats. 


Proc. R. phys. Soc. Lond., 1935, 47, 205-217.— 
Using Wright's colorimeter and themselves as sub- 
jects, the authors made a study of several visual 
characteristics simultaneously. The exact value of 
the complementary colors and their relative lumimos- 
ity, the differential sensitivity to shades and satura- 
tions within a series of spectral regions, the luminos- 
ity of the different radiations, and the coefficients 
of the trichromatic mixtures are shown in funda- 
mental curves and in a spectral curve on the color 
triangle. There are a number of quantitative dif- 
ferences between the two authors, both of whom are 
normal trichromats.— M. G. Willoughby (Brown). 

3155. Wright, W. D., & Pitt, F. H. G. Hue- 
discrimination in normal colour-vision. Proc. R. 
phys. Soc. Lond., 1934, 46, 459-473.—( Biol. Abstr. 
XI: 3513.) 


[See also abstracts 3036, 3046, 3173, 3185, 3190, 
3196, 3201, 3207, 3209, 3238, 3279, 3281, 3342, 
3376, 3404, 3410, 3478, 3489. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 
3156. [Anon.] Is the curve of intelligence 
falling? Eug. News, 1937, 22, 20-22.—This is a 
summary of a number of studies on the relation of 
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mental productivity to age. E. A. Hooton “reasoned 
from the increase in number of older people in th. 
population, that the mean intelligence is fallin, 
below its former level.’’ W. R. Miles concluded 
from a study of the minds of old people “that 4). 
though people on the average decline in mena) 
ability somewhat as age creeps on, still individya| 
differences are far more important than slight ¢ 
crease in mental ability due to years.”” Frieda Sachs 
found that athletes establish their records on the 
average from 20 to 31 years of age. H. C. Lehmay 
from studies of groups of chemists, inventor: 
physicists and others, found that the creative year; 
seemed always to lie in the thirties. Biihler, froy 
studies of the aged, concluded that “the sportsman 
is best when his body is best; that skillful mechanics 
arrive at vocational maturity ten years after bio. 
logical maturity; but that intellectuals do not reac! 
mental maturity until twenty years after they ar 
fully grown."" From this evidence, together with a 
survey of first-order accomplishments of men at ages 
which range from 70 to 103 years, it is concluded 
that certain tasks have no particular relationshi; 
to age, but that the historian, philosopher, states. 
man, economist, and often the novelist require ‘ 

period of incubation.""—M. V. Louden (Pittsburg! 


3157. Asratian, E. [Effect of pituitrin on condi- 
tioned reflexes. ] Arkh. biol. Nauk, 1935, 37, 111 i. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3158. Barlow, M. C. Transfer of training in 
reasoning. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 122-128— 
The object of the study was to ascertain the transfer 
effect on one kind of material from training in 
reasoning with material of an utterly different kind 
Pupils from the seventh and eighth grades, paired 
with respect to IQ’s, and adults, also paired or 
intelligence ratings, were used as S’s. The initial and 
end tests were Aesop’s fables, with instruction to 
write the moral of each fable. The experimental 
group was given twelve 20-minute lessons treating 
simple analysis, abstraction, and generalization. 
The children were retested after one year. The per 
cent transfer for the children was 64.03 and the 
corresponding per cent for the adults was 16.2/ 
The results are discussed with reference to the theor) 
that transfer takes place in the degree to which 
activities learned during practice become components 
of the end test response.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


3159. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Labyrinth und 
Umweg: ein Kapitel aus der Tierpsychologie. 
(Maze and detour: a chapter in animal psycholog) 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1937. Pp. 231.—The author 
gives a detailed critical analysis of the experiments 
and theories im this field, exclusive of experiments 00 
human subjects. Major attention is given to the 
rat, and the topics here chosen for emphasis concer® 
the sensory control of the maze habit and the 
methods of learning the correct pathway. In the 
former case the conclusion is drawn that the “rt 
learns to run the maze with the aid of different sense 
impressions from in and outside the maze, 49 
sensations of its own movements; finding the way !" 
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4 maze of some complexity cannot be learned by the 
rat purely kinesthetically.” In the latter case the 
author emphasizes the law of effect conceived from 
McDougall’s point of view. The basic factor is 
‘the striving to reach the goal and the feelings of 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction aroused by success 
failure. At the same time more or less clear ideas 
f the path leading to the goal and of the relative 
position of particular points in the maze in regard 
to the goal are formed.’’ The detour and maze 
experiments are regarded as differing in degree only. 
There are an English summary and 13 pages of 
references. — W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3160. Carter, H. D. Emotional factors in verbal 
learning: IV. Evidence from reaction time. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 101-108.—Association 
times were obtained for words listed in an earlier 
report (J. Psychol., 1935, 1, 49-59), using 100 
children in the sixth and seventh grades. Five 
eroups of 8 words were given at five test periods, 
separated by intervals of six months. Pleasant, un- 
pleasant, and indifferent words were present in the 
lists. Association times were significantly longer for 
U words than for P or I words, and there were no 
significant differences between the times for P and 
| words. These results are discussed with particular 
reference to criticisms of earlier studies of the relative 
earnability of P, U, and I words.—A. W. Melton 


Missouri). 


3161. Gardner, L. P. Responses of horses to the 
same signal in different positions. J. comp. Psychol., 
1937, 23, 305-332.—The horses were required to 
differentiate a box containing a black cloth from 
two associated boxes with no cloth. The correct 
box contained food. It differed in actual position 
with respect to the other boxes from trial to trial. 
After learning had occurred, the position of the cloth 
signal was changed. The changed positions pro- 
duced many errors, the number of errors depending 
upon whether the cloth was higher or lower than the 
opening of the food box. Retests showed original 
learning to be relatively stable and unaffected. 
Factors influencing accuracy of discrimination were: 
contacts with cloth, position of box with respect to 
entrance, age of the horse (the younger made fewer 
errors), and breed and type of horse. There is 
evidence of some retention after three years.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


3162. Gardner, L. P. The responses of cows to 
the same signal in different positions. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1937, 23, 333-350.—This problem was, 
with slight variations, the same as that with horses. 
Except in a few minor details, the responses of cows 
were similar to those of horses —N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 

3163. Gilbert, R. W. A further study of the 
effect of non-informative shock upon learning. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 396-407.—In this study both 
4 control and an experimental group of subjects 
learned two modified punchboard mazes. The first 
was a preliminary practice- pattern, which was 


learned by both groups under the same conditions. 
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The second was learned by the control group with 
clicks to indicate correct choices; by the experi- 
mental group it was learned with the same clicks for 
the correct responses, and in addition electric shocks 
were given at the rate of one for every five errors 
during the early stages of learning, and one for 
every two or three errors thereafter. No shocks 
accompanied or immediately followed the com- 
mission of an error. The mean numbers of trials, 
errors and seconds of learning time were compared 
for the two groups. The experimental group was 
found to be superior to the control group according 
to all three criteria. The differences in trial and 
error scores are somewhat but not highly reliable. 
The difference in time scores is not reliable. It is 
concluded that electric shocks given for errors made 
during learning have, at least under certain condi- 
tions, a facilitating effect upon learning apart from 
their effects as signals or guiding cues.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

3164. Girden, E., & Culler, E. Conditioned 
responses in curarized striate muscle in dogs. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 261-274.—After complete 
loss of function (as indicated by the usual criteria) 
has been induced, the semitendinosus muscle was 
isolated. This muscle responded to electric stimula- 
tion with a slight twitch. The twitch was condi- 
tioned to the sound of a bell. A conditioned response 
acquired under curarization disappeared when the 
dog returned to normal. It reappeared upon further 
curarization. Conditioning produced under normal 
conditions disappeared during curarization and was 
reinstated when the animal returned to normal. 
The authors point out that Harlow and Stagner’s 
inability to obtain conditioning under curarization 
may be attributed to the fact that their animals 
were tested for conditioning only after recovery. 
Girden and Culler offer the following interpretation 
of their findings: ‘“‘The animal under curare is func- 
tionally decorticate (cortex depressed); conditioning 
is therefore subcortical in nature and locus. Ac- 
cordingly, it is inhibited when the cortex returns to 
dominance. Conditioning in the normal animal, on 
the contrary, is predominantly cortical in nature and 
locus, and therefore disappears under curare since 
the drug inhibits cortical activity.” Rate of condi- 
tioning was similar for normal and curarized animals. 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

3165. Hilgard, E. R., & Biel, W. C. Reflex 
sensitization and conditioning of eyelid responses at 
intervals near simultaneity. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 
16, 223-234.—An attempt was made to develop 
Hull’s alpha type of conditioned response. This 
response may be considered as a sensitization of the 
original reflex response to the conditioned stimulus. 
In the experiment a light was presented 30, 60, 80, 
or 100 ms. before a puff of air to the cornea. The 
shorter intervals were supposedly favorable to 
stimulus substitution, the longer ones to anticipa- 
tion. However, the original reflex to the light showed 
a progressive decrement through each experimental 
period at all intervals. Long latency (beta type) 
conditioned responses appeared, but less frequently 
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than previously reported for training with a 400 
ms. interval. The results indicate that “the oc- 
currence of two reflexes close together is not the 
necessary and sufficient determiner of such (reflex) 
sensitization.’’—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


3166. Jakob, C. Sobre las bases organicas de la 
memoria. (On the organic bases of memory.) An. 
Soc. Psicol. B. Aires, 1935, 1, 57-103.—The author 
first reviews the historical concepts from Greek to 
modern times, and distinguishes between different 
current theories. He then presents facts which lead 
to a connection of the mnemonic function with 
cortical dynamisms of a sensory-motor nature 
affecting the small cells of the cortex; these “‘micro- 
dynamisms” are chains of short elements in which 
are formed certain sorts of circular stationary 
waves.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3167. McCulloch, T. L., & Nissen, H. W. 
Equated and non-equated stimulus situations in 
discrimination learning by chimpanzees. II. Com- 
parison with limited response. . comp. Psychol., 
1937, 23, 365-376.—Two chimpanzees were trained 
to discriminate between various forms and between 
various colors. In some experiments the positive 
stimulus appeared in a compartment surrounded by 
11 similar compartments each containing the nega- 
tive stimulus (non-equated technique). In other 
experiments, a positive and a negative stimulus were 
paired (equated technique). The paired stimuli 


were surrounded by shaded areas corresponding with 
the positions of the negative stimuli in the NE 


technique. The NE technique was found to be 
superior in all respects. In learning to reverse a 
discrimination with the same technique of presenta- 
tion as in original learning, the animals manifested 
negative transfer. However, changing the technique 
of presentation from NE to E or from E to NE for 
training on reversals led to little or no negative 
transfer. In other words, ‘‘negative transfer is more 
marked between similar than between dissimilar 
situations."" There was an initial tendency for the 
animals to respond to the odd stimulus when con- 
fronted by the NE situation. Response to oddity 
was more pronounced in color discrimination than 
in discrimination of figures—N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 


3168. Muenzinger, K. F., & Fletcher, F. M. 
Motivation in learning. VII. The effect of an 
enforced delay at the point of choice in the visual 
discrimination habit. J. comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 
383-392.—A black-white discrimination problem was 
learned by two groups of white rats. The members 
of one group were forced to pause for several seconds 
at the point of choice, while those of the other group 
learned the discrimination without an enforced 
pause. Food was the reward in both instances. The 
first-mentioned group manifested a much better 
performance, in terms of errors and trials to learn, 
than did the group run with food alone. The 
efficiency of the group forced to pause was approxi- 
mately the same as that of comparable groups 
trained with a jump after choice or with a shock 
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after choice. These data suggest that the increaseq 
efficiency of learning when shock is used may ly 
attributed to the pause which it induces. The 
effectiveness of the pause itself is attributed to the 
fact that it forces the animal to respond to the 
stimuli more often than under non-pause conditions. 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


3169. Miiller, R. Untersuchung iiber die Be 
ziehungen zwischen Kopfform und geistiger Leistung 
an 932 Knaben des 4. Schuljahres zu Halle as. 
(Investigations on the relationship between head 
shape and intellectual performance of 932 boys jy 
the 4th school year at Halle a.S.) Z. angew. Psychol. 
1937, 52, 129-178.—Intellectual performance, meas. 
ured by intelligence tests and teachers’ ratings, was 
correlated with such factors as cranial index, cranial 
type, cranial circumference, and cranial width 
(measurements were made according to R. Martin's 
technique) on a total of 1032 boys between the ages 
of 9 and 10 years. Results show: (1) There is no 
significant correlation between performance and 
cranial index. (2) Intellectual performances are 
about equally divided between all cranial types 
(3) A significant direct relationship exists between 
intellectual performance and cranial circumference, 
particularly in the cases above average. (4) Only 
slight direct relationships exist between perform- 
ance and cranial width and between performance 
and cranial height. (5) General results indicate that 
the correlations obtained between performance and 
cranial measurements are not a function of cephalic 
types, but of the specific manner of development— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3170. Nissen, H. W., & McCulloch, T. L. 
Equated and non-equated stimulus situations in 
discrimination learning by chimpanzees. III. Pre- 
potency of response to oddity through training. /. 
comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 377-381.—Two chimpan- 
zees were trained to respond to the odd stimulus 
(regardless of its absolute properties) presented 
with 11 stimuli quite different from it but, in then- 
selves, all alike INE technique). The stimuli were 
colors and figures. Transfer of positive response 
from one color to another was made with little 
error. Transfer from one figure to another was not 
so evident as transfer from color to color. Using the 
NE technique, and thus inducing responses t 
oddity, reduces greatly the effort expended in setting 
up discriminations. Training an animal to respond 
to the odd color did not result in immediate response 
to the odd stimulus when figures were presented— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


3171. Northway, M.L. The nature of ‘difficulty’; 
with reference to a study of ‘whole-part’ learning. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 399-403.—Children at 
three school levels learned four poems of differett 
degrees of difficulty for learning, some by the whole 
and others by the part method. As recall became 
less accurate, invention occurred to a greater dt 
gree. This suggests that in the free reproduction 0 
material which is “difficult,” i.e. foreign to the 
child’s psychological field, the material is tra 
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formed into something which is meaningful and 
-atisfactory to the child. The whole method is most 
advantageous, compared with the part, when the 
oem is readily understood as a whole, but not when 
broken up into parts.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

3172. Pauli, R. Beitrige zur Kenntnis der 
Arbeitskurve. (Contributions to an understanding 
{the practice curve.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 97, 
465-532.—This article reviews the findings on the 
learning curve by Kraepelin and Thorndike. The 
author seeks to add to these studies by his investiga- 
tions, especially as to individual variabilities and 
character traits. His experiment was carried through 
with Kraepelin’s addition sheets, using 31 women and 
54 men. Detailed description is given of the pro- 
cedure; findings are shown by tables and practice 
curves. The influence of repetition, variation among 
men and women, and the effects of emotional tone 
and of age are studied. Definite additions are 
claimed above those of Kraepelin and their practical 
value is noted—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


3173. Pearce, C. H. Training in median plane 
localization. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 131-151.— 
In the first experiment subjects reported the position 
of a click, which was presented at 20° intervals in 
the median plane. After each report the actual 
position of the click was announced. In 5-8 sessions 
12 trials at each of the 8 positions per session) 2 of 
the 4 subjects improved the accuracy of their 
judgments. One showed little improvement, while 
a fourth subject showed none. In a second experi- 
ment, using clicks at 6 positions, 4 subjects gave 
their judgments by turning pegs on an arc placed in 
front of them, at right angles to the median plane. 
Thus the lower left peg indicated a click directly in 
front of the subject, the lower right peg a click 
lirectly behind the head, etc. 84% of the clicks were 
localized in one of the front three positions. There 
was also a tendency toward verbal reports of stimuli 
off the median plane. In a variation of this method 
in which corrections were given, this tendency 
disappeared. The experiments indicate the complex- 
ity of learning in a perceptual situation, but em- 
wee the influence of response.—H. Schlosberg 

Srown). 


3174, Raskin, E., & Cook, S. W. The str 
and direction of associations formed in the le 
of nonsense syllables. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 
381-395.—The results obtained with the technique 
used in this study have not only confirmed evidence 
lound by other methods that remote forward 
associations are formed in the learning of a series of 
nonsense syllables, but have also established the fact 
that such associations are formed across the interval 
separating successive repetitions of the series. The 
evidence indicates that backward associations, also, 
are formed during the learning of such a series. As 
in the case of forward associations, the associations 
ina backward direction are formed between non- 
adjacent as well as adjacent syllables, including 
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syllables which are separated by the interval between 
repetitions of the series.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3175. Ray, J. J. The generalizing ability of dull, 
bright, and superior children. Peabody Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1936, No. 175. Pp. xi + 109.—The 
object of this experiment was to discover what 
differentiating effect different levels of intelligence 
would have on ability to generalize in problem 
situations. A battery of 21 tests designed to measure 
generalizing ability was administered to 18 twelve- 
year-old children, divided into three groups on the 
basis of intelligence. A rank difference correlation 
coefficient of .89 was found between complete 
solution of problems (represented by elimination of 
errors and correct statement of generalization) and 
intelligence as measured by the Binet. Degree of 
intelligence was found also to be positively related 
to frequency of immediate insight into problems. 
Low scores on the Binet showed a positive relation- 
ship with frequency of only partially correct general- 
izations and frequency of a trial-and-error type of 
solution.—M. Keller (Brown). 


3176. Razran, G. H. S. Conditioned responses: 
a classified bibliography. Psychol. Bulil., 1937, 34, 
191-256.—Bibliography of 1111 titles with classified 
index.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


3177. Schooley, M., & Hartmann, G. W. The 
role of insight in the learning of logical relations. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 287—292.—“Learning 
standard logical relationships is not a slow, gradual 
process involving practice-effect or trial-and-error 
responses, but occurs suddenly and gives evidence 
of permanent mastery. When the desired concept 
is once formed, the child responds 100% correctly 
to the remaining words illustrative of the learned 
relationship, providing they are within the range of 
his vocabulary. The probable order of difficulty of 
learning the relations is from easiest to hardest as 
follows: Action-agent, agent-action; attribute-sub- 
stance, substance-attribute; genus-species; whole- 
part, part-whole; and species-genus. With the 
amount of training here given, children similar to 
those used have a 0.5 probability of learning the 
standard logical relations when they are members 
of age-groups varying from 5.1—5.7 to 6.4-6.10 yr. 
The narrow range here of 1 yr. and 3 mo. indicates 
the close interrelationship of all the logical relation- 
ships studied.”—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3178. Tomaszewski, T. Geneza ocen niedorzecz- 
nosci. (The origin of estimates of absurdity.) 
Prace Inst. psychol. Univ. Lwowie, 1936, 1, No. 3. 
Pp. 52.—Experiments were conducted on university 
students in order to determine the conditions under 
which a statement is considered absurd. The sub- 
jects were given 27 statements of varying lengths. 
Some of these statements were logically absurd, 
some were couched in an artificial language, and 
some could be considered nonsensical only if high 
standards of logical and stylistic perfection were 
used. The subjects were asked to say whether they 
saw anything foolish in the statement, were then 
asked to suggest the least possible change to remove 
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the absurdity, and were also asked for introspective 
accounts of their experiences while reading and 
thinking about the statement. The chief conclusion 
of the author is that a statement is considered absurd 
as a result of expectations with which a subject 
reads it. The statement itself possesses no objective 
signs of absurdity. Remarks designed to influence 
the attitude of the reader greatly influence the 
incidence and type of absurdity judgments. French 
summary.—Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 


3179. Washburne, J. N. The learning ratio and 
its application. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 109-121. 
—The author applies a learning ratio previously 
derived (J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27) to conditioned 
reflex experiments and to experiments in part vs. 
whole learning. It is maintained that the equation 
(the learning ratio) is not entirely dependent for its 
use upon great precision in assigning numerical equiv- 
alents to its factors —A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

3180. Witkin, H. A., & Schneirla, T. C. Initial 
maze behavior as a function of maze design. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1937, 23, 275-304.—The aim of this 
experiment was to ascertain how variations in the 
pattern of initial sections of a maze influence be- 
havior at the first choice-point and, on the basis of 
the results, to evaluate the forward-going-tendency 
and centrifugal-swing hypotheses of maze behavior. 
Data gathered with various maze patterns showed 
that the direction taken by an animal at the initial 
choice-point is a function of the nature of the turns 
in the pathway which precedes this point. The 


length of the preceding alleys was of small signifi- 


cance. In the light of these results, Witkin and 
Schneirla conclude that the forward-going-tendency 
hypothesis is “‘very incomplete, and in many ways 
actually inconsistent with the facts of choice-point 
behavior."” The centrifugal-swing hypothesis is 
favored. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

3181. Woodrow, H. The interrelationship of 
conditions of difficulty: I. The effect of change in 
number at various spatial separations on simultane- 
ous letter span. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 83-102. 
—This experiment was planned to measure the 
effect on the span of perception of a fixed change in 
difficulty, measured at different levels of difficulty. 
The fixed change employed was that from 2 to 4 
letters, while the increasing levels of difficulty were 
obtained by increasing the spatial separation of the 
letters. The difficulty was evaluated by the per- 
centages reported correctly. When the percentage 
scores were transformed into standard scores by the 
writer's method, “it was found that the change from 
two to four letters exerted a constant effect upon the 
goodness of performance at all levels of difficulty 
produced by variations in spatial separation.”’ The 
letters were exposed for .1 sec.—H. Schlosberg 
(Brown). 

3182. Woodrow, H. The interrelation between 
conditions of difficulty: II. Number, spatial separa- 
tion, and illumination as conditions of simultaneous 
letter span. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 103-130.— 
An extension of the previous experiment. The 
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retinal position of the stimulus was modified 
Variations in illumination and in the number oj 
letters were introduced. The results in genera| 
verify and extend those of the previous experimen; 
However, in certain cases the effect of a fixed change 
in conditions introduced at different levels of diff. 
culty was not constant. For example, ‘The effec: 
of a fixed change in illumination decreases striking); 
as the number of letters increases.” A hypothesis 
to explain the results is presented.—H. Schloshe 
(Brown). : 


3183. Yakorzynski, G. E., & Guthrie, E. R. 4 
comparative study of involuntary and voluntary 
conditioned responses. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 
235-257 .—Several similarities have been discovered 
between the characteristics of conditioned ang 
voluntary reactions. This study attempted to find 
similarities and differences in the establishment oj 
the two types of responses. The unconditioned re. 
action was a wrist flexion of the left hand, induced 
by electrical stimulation of the ulnar nerve. The 
same shock also served to elicit a simultaneous 
voluntary movement of the right hand. A buzzer 
was used as the substitute stimulus for both re. 
actions. The reactions were recorded by a mechani. 
calsystem. In all, 64 subjects were used. Steadiness 
and breathing records were taken on 20 of the sub- 
jects during the course of training. The two types 
of conditioned reaction were similar in (1) not show. 
ing improvement with practice, (2) occurring without 
intention, (3) being increased by emotion, and (4 
rate of extinction. They differed as follows: (1 
Conditioned voluntary responses start out at full 
strength and then decrease during training, while 
conditioned involuntary responses remain constant 
(2) conditioned voluntary responses are anticipatory 
while the others are not; and (3) conditioned volun- 
tary responses are the larger.—H. Schlosberg (Brown 


[See also abstracts 3061, 3071, 3196, 3230, 3240, 
3309, 3391, 3401, 3406, 3455, 3459, 3468, 3469, 
3471, 3476, 3477. | 
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3184. Abel, W. Uber Stérungen der Papilla- 
muster. I. Gestirte Papillarmuster in Verbinduny 


mit einigen kérperlichen und geistigen Anomalien. 


(Disturbances of the papillary pattern. I. In con- 
nection with certain physical and mental anomalies. 
Z. Morph. Anthr., 1936, 36, 1-38.—Among 400 
criminals the papillary pattern in the tips of all the 
fingers showed definite disturbance with a regularity 
which could not be attributed to accidental injunes 
of the epidermis. It originates rather in marked 
variations in the tissue between 2}4 and 414 months 
of embryonic life, as is demonstrated by the coinc: 
dent appearance of the changes in the skin of the 
fingers, toes, palms, and soles. Similar disturbances 
were not found among 4000 persons of the Germat 
rural population. Twenty-three illustrations ° 
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oillary patterns from normal persons, deaf mutes 
ad criminals are given.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 


3185. Arslan,K. Nouvelles méthodes deséméiolo- 
gie yestibulaire. Essai pour une standardisation des 
examens vestibulaires. (New methods in vestibular 
semeiology. Attempt at a standardization of vestib- 
ylar tests.) Rev. Laryng., Paris, 1934, 55, 79-115.— 
Rirany’s method of rotatory testing has the disad- 
vantage that, after the initial acceleration, it sets up 
a nystagmus of rotation which interferes in general 
with the post-rotatory nystagmus. Then it is neces- 
sary either to prolong the rotation for 1 or 2 minutes 
r to set in motion the turning chair with a sub- 
‘minal acceleration. It is also necessary to eliminate 

ntokinetic reflexes by covering the head with a dark 
loth or by using a dark room and immobilizing the 
ead in the position desired; there must be graduated 
fexion in front in order to make the horizontal canals 
truly horizontal—i.e., by means of a jointed plate 
held between the teeth, with a weighted thread and 
in instrument for measuring angles. For the caloric 
test the Veits technique calls for the injection within 
10sec. of 10 cc. of water at 20° or 47° on the posterior- 
superior wall of the tympanic membrane (under 
toscopic control), the head being inclined forward 
15°-20°. Then at the end of 1 min. the head is 


ncined backward at an angle of 90° and the 
ystagmus is observed (there is a latency period of 
ibout 5 sec.).—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3186. Brown, G. L. Action potentials of normal 
mammalian muscle. 
eserine. 


Effects of acetylcholine and 
J. Physiol., 1937, 89, 220-237.—M. A. 
Rubin (Clark). 

3187. Buchthal, F., & Lindhard, J. Elektro- 
statische Messungen an einzelne motorischen End- 
platten und Muskelfasern. II. Wirkung von Kura- 
revergiftung und Radiumbestrahlung. (Electro- 
static measurements on single motor end-plates and 
muscle fibers. II. Effect of curare poisoning and 
radium irradiation.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1935, 72, 
35-50.—( Biol. Absir. XI: 3523). 


3188. Collip, J. B. Hormones in relation to 
human behavior. Jn Adrian, E. D., & others, 
Factors determining human behavior (Harvard Ter- 
centenary Publication). Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 12-31.—A general 
discussion of the role of hormones in human be- 
havior and their relation to heredity and environ- 
ment.—D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 


_ 3189. Darling, C. R. Fire-walking. Nature, 
Lond., 1936, 137, 621-622.—The following sugges- 
tions are given for an investigation of fire-walking: 
|) fasten a small thermocouple to any part of the 
performer's foot which comes into contact with the 
not charcoal or stone and connect it to an indicator, 
enabling one to read the temperature during and 
immediately after the transit; (2) measure the 
temperature of the hot surface with a thermocouple 
and then apply the same temperature to the skin of 
anormal subject in the laboratory; (3) strike the 
‘urlace of the fire with the palm of the hand, making 
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the same number of contacts as either of the per- 
former’s feet and with the same intervals between. 
The author was able to do this without injury im- 
mediately after Kuda Bux had left the fire. Psychic 
inferences must be avoided until possible physical 
factors have been considered.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

3190. DeSilva, H. R., & Golub, B. L. The in- 
fluence of smell on reaction time. J. gen. Psychol., 
1937, 16, 279-282.—Each of 40 subjects was given 
5 auditory reactions under normal conditions and 5 
more while smelling each of 6 odors. The effective- 
ness of the different odors varied from subject to 
subject. On the average lavender, eucalyptus, alco- 
hol, cassia and acetylcholine decreased the reaction 
time by 10-12%, while asafetida increased it by 4%. 
—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

3191. Diethelm, O. Influence of emotions on 
dextrose tolerance. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chi- 
cago, 1936, 36, 342—361.—Dextrose tolerance curves 
were obtained under ordinary conditions and in 
various emotional states from normal subjects and 
from psychiatric patients. In the emotions such as 
fear, anxiety, resentment and anger there was an 
increase in the sugar level of the blood during fasting, 
and the rise in the curve for dextrose tolerance was 
more marked than usual. Roughly, the more 
intense the emotion the higher the apex of the curve 
tended to be. Acute strong emotions affected the 
fasting sugar level more than strong emotions of 
long duration. In pure elated or depressed moods, 
with the exception of an occasional elevated sugar 
content during fasting, no characteristic changes in 
the curves for dextrose tolerance were observed. 
The results are related to the functioning of the 
sympathetico-adrenal mechanism.—D. G. Marquis 
(Yale). 

3192. Duesberg, J. Droiterie et gaucherie. 
(Right- and left-handedness.) Liége: Université 
Liége, 1935. Pp. 25.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3193. Fryer, D. Specific conscious intent and its 
correlates in performance. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 
27, 364-393.—Intent determines rate of performance 
with a high degree of exactness. Environmental 
changes, in the form of new instructions, may affect 
variability of performance through intentional ac- 
ceptance or rejection of these changes as conscious 
stimuli, or through the development of various 
specific intents to control performance in the new 
situation. Various specific intents are individually 
developed to counteract possible effects of changing 
environmental situations upon any performance 
which is guided by uniform intent. Changes in per- 
formance are closely related to these specific intents, 
which appear to be the essential causative factors, 
rather than the changes in the environment or 
increased general awareness of the situation. Inten- 
tionally used cues in rate guidance vary with indi- 
vidual observers. Variability in performance seems 
to be related to the degree of focus of awareness of 
intentionally used cues. It is possible, however, 
that certain cues are more effective than others in 
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any given situation—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

$194. Heron, W. T., & Skinner, B. F. Changes in 
hunger during starvation. Psychol. Rec., 1937, 4, 
51-60.—Experiments with 13 rats tested daily to 
determine the maximal degree of hunger obtained 
during starvation showed that hunger, measured by 
the number of depressions of a horizontal lever, 
“increases with the period of starvation until a maxi- 
mal degree is reached. After this point there is a 
relatively rapid decline in the rate of responding 
until death ensues from inanition.”” Human reports 
of an early decrease in hunger during prolonged 
fasting were not confirmed by the results. When the 
hunger rate was reinforced and measurements made 
every hour for 24 hours the hunger drive for the 
group reached its peak on the fifth day of depriva- 
tion. The typical curve for a single rat showed that 
“the ultimate drop is precipitous and coincides with 
a drop in bodily temperature” and general debilita- 
tion.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3195. Johnson, W. The dominant thumb in rela- 
tion to stuttering, eyedness, and handedness. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 293-297.—The present 
study was undertaken to discover whether there was 
a relationship between the manner of clasping the 
hands and the amount of stuttering. There were 
227 male and 44 female S's, all stutterers, and repre- 
senting all age levels. The eyedness, handedness 
(dextrality quotient), thumbedness (which thumb 
is uppermost when the hands are clasped), and 


stuttering history were determined. The obtained 
data were analyzed statistically with the following 
results: “(1) There are no highly significant dif- 
ferences with respect to thumbedness between our 
271 stutterers and the 1205 essentially non-stuttering 
right- and left-handed S's studied by Downey. . . 

(2) Thumbedness is not significantly related to 


eyedness in stutterers. (3) Thumbedness is not 
significantly related to the hand preference dextrality 
quotient in stutterers. . . . (4) There is relatively 
more right thumbedness among originally right- 
handed than among originally left-handed stutterers, 
and .. . the chances are 98.5 in 100 that it is a true 
difference. (5) There is significantly more left than 
right thumbedness among originally left-handed 
stutterers.”—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3196. Katz, D. Animal intelligence. Nature, 
Lond., 1936, 137, 421-422.—The author, in address- 
ing a juvenile audience, described experimental ani- 
mal behavior, emphasizing the necessity of studying 
an animal's sensori-motor capacities. These capaci- 
ties, rather than such concepts as instinct and insight, 
are considered the basis of behavior. In one example 
given, what would usually be described as reasoning 
in a dog is found to be more satisfactorily explainable 
as a release from inhibition—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

3197. Kosaka, H. Action of monoiodacetic acid 
upon muscular function. I. Action of monoiodacetic 
acid upon muscular activity of the skeletal muscle of 
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frog. Arb. med. Univ. Okayama, 1935, 4, 543-553 — 
(Biol. Abstr. XI: 3558). 


3198. Lanczos, A. Uber die paradoxe Pupillener. 
weiterung. (The paradoxical pupil dilation.) P,j, 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1937, 238, 546-554—M. 4 
Rubin (Clark). 


3199. Langdon, J. N. A two-factor study of sim. 
ple motor tests with particular reference to practice 
and prognosis. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 411-425 
—Five tests of manual dexterity were practiced by a 
group of boys and girls. The girls showed consisten; 
improvement, while the boys ceased to improve 
about half-way through the course of the experiment, 
probably because of their failure to maintain interest. 
The intercorrelations of the girls’ scores were exam. 
ined at four stages of practice, at each of which a 
single common factor was found sufficient to explain 
the coefficients. At each stage a single common fac. 
tor was found to be responsible for roughly the same 
proportion of the total variance, thus indicating that 
the importance of specific factors had been relatively 
unaffected by practice. The common factors at each 
stage could not be completely identified with each 
other, and the common factor in the unpracticed 
tests was shown to be less important as a determiner 
of individual differences at later stages of practice 
It is suggested that the common factor in the un. 
practiced tests is almost entirely determined by 
something in the nature of manual dexterity, and 
that this factor is associated with a conative factor 
to determine the communality at later stages of 
practice. Measures of manual dexterity obtained 
from the tests were positively related to workshop 
efficiency in each case, thus demonstrating the value 
of the unpracticed tests.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 


3200. Léwenbach, H. Untersuchungen tiber den 
postrotatorischen Nystagmus bei geneigtem Kopfe. 
(Studies on postrotatory nystagmus with the head 
inclined.) Dsch. Z. Nervenheilk., 1935, 135, 22-30.— 
In this study the author used the method of Buys- 
Fischer, with an electric rotating chair set in motion 
with a subliminal acceleration; the head is inclined 
70° backward, which places the horizontal canals 
parallel to the axis of rotation and permits the stimu- 
lation of the vertical canals. The postrotatory 
nystagmus changes into ocular rotation or is itself 
composed of a movement of pendular rotation; then, 
without pause, of a horizontal nystagmus in the 
direction opposite to the rotation. Then there isa 
long pause (with great individual differences i 
duration) and a horizontal nystagmus inverse to the 
preceding one appears.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3201. Maslow, A.F. Physiologische Akklimatis:- 
tionserscheinungen. III. Untersuchung des elek- 
trischen Widerstand des Hauts bei wiederholter 
Kilteeinwirkung. (Physiological acclimatization 
phenomena. III. A study of the electrical resistance 
of the skin under repeated applications of cold) 
Bull. Biol. Med. exp. U. R. S. S., 1936, 1, 59-60.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 
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3202. Menzel, R. Parallelismen und Unter- 
schiede im gesetzmissigen Verhalten wilder und 
domestizierter Tiere gegeniiber dem Menschen. 
Parallelism and difference in the ways of behavior of 
wild and domesticated animals toward man.) Arch. 
es. Psychol., 1936, 97, 420-434.—Taking the findings 
of Hediger dealing with behavior patterns of wild 
animals toward human beings as his basis for obser- 
vation, the author finds many patterns of a similar 
nature in the behavior of domesticated animals, 
especially the dog. He studies play drives, activity 
drives, and herd drives. He finds a definite radius 

f activity, as did Hediger. These studies verify the 
truth of the statement by Hediger that the domesti- 
cation of animals cannot be understood except 
through a study of wild animal behavior.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

3203. Muller, L. R. Uber das Miidigkeitsgefiihl. 
On the feeling of fatigue.) Dsch. Z. Nervenheiik., 
1935, 135, 211-214.—The feeling of fatigue is a 
psychological process, belonging to the category of 
inpleasant sensations, which disappears with the 
pleasure of rest; it may be compared to such condi- 
tions as hunger and thirst.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3204. Myerson, A. Effect of benzedrine sulfate on 
mood and fatigue in normal and in neurotic persons. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 816-822.— 
Preliminary study indicates that the drug may be 
helpful in ameliorating fatigue and apathetic moods 
in normal and neurotic persons.—D. G. Marquis 
Yale). 

3205. Rathbone, J. L. Residual neuromuscular 
hypertension : implications for education. New York: 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 220.—‘This dis- 
sertation aims to clarify the terms used in the scien- 
tific discussion of fatigue in its various phases; to 
describe residual neuromuscular hypertension; to 
analyze . . . the underlying causes of fatigue and 
tension, and to point the way to procedures in educa- 
tional practice which should reduce the incidence of 
excitability and nervousness in children and adults.” 
A complete case history is given as an example, tables 
are presented, and exhaustive discussions of the dis- 
order made. Bibliography of 507 titles—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3206. Reuther, F. Das Gefiihlsleben in seiner 
typologischen Bedeutung bei E. R. Jaensch. (Emo- 
tional life in its typological significance for E. R. 
Jaensch.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1937, 52, 179-242.— 
lhe author reviews Jaensch’s integration typology 
generally and systematically, with reference to types 
of emotional expression. The conclusion is drawn 
that the various integration types show specific affec- 
tive trends, e.g. the S-type is characterized by un- 
stable, shallow emotions; the J :-type (with its artistic 
inclinations) by the fact that reality is viewed 
through “moods,” the J;-type by deep-seated direct- 
ing feelings of worth ( Wertgefiihlen), while the J2-type 
is characterized as a transition type—G. F. J. 
Lehner (Brown). 

_ 3207. Ringoen, A. R., & Kirschbaum, A. Correla- 
ton between ocular stimulation and spermatogenesis 
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in the English sparrow (Passer domesticus). Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1937, 36, 111-113.—24 ju- 
venile male sparrows were given 7 extra hours of light 
daily. 15 were uncapped, 9 were capped. 11 birds 
served as controls. Results indicate that develop- 
ment of spermatozoa depended on reception of the 
stimulus through the ocular region—H. Peak 
(Randolph-Macon). 

3208. Robinson, S., Edwards, H. T., & Dill, D. B. 
New records in human power. Science, 1937, 85, 
409—-410.—Five record holding distance runners were 
examined and records taken of their performance on 
a treadmill with a gradient at 3 different running 
speeds and finally in an actual race. Blood analyses, 
ventilation ratios, oXygen intake, heart rate, etc., 
were recorded. Two graphs are presented.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3209. Salz, F. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
iiber die Bewegungsempfindungen bei guten und 
schlechten Turnern. (Experimental investigations 
on the sensations of movement in good and poor 
gymnasts.) Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1936. Pp. 41.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3210. Schiller, M. Zwillingsprobleme, darge- 
stellt auf Grund von Untersuchungen an Stuttgarter 
Zwillingen. (Twin problems, analyzed on the basis 
of studies of Stuttgart twins.) Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. 
KonstLehre, 1936, 20, 284-337.—The Stuttgart 
Health Department has conducted systematic 
studies of twins for the past 5 years. The findings 
from 80 pairs of identical and 82 pairs of dizygotic 
twins, chiefly of school age, serve as the basis of the 
present study. Twins are not more frequently left- 
handed than single offspring; right-handed male 
twins and left-handed female twins weigh more than 
others at birth, with equalization in later life; the 
lines of the hand showed marked similarity in the 
case of identical twins; microscopic capillary diag- 
nosis revealed absolute concordance in the case of 
identical twins, even in cases of previous serious 
illness of one twin, and on different cutaneous areas; 
left-handed twins seem more susceptible to speech 
defects than right-handed ones; intelligence was in 
general the same as that of other pupils; differences 
between the characters of twins were frequent.— 
S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.). 

3211. Schroff, G. Hormonale Verschiebung in 
Hypophyse und Auge mit dem Wechsel zwischen 
Licht und Dunkelheit bei Kalt- und Warmbliitern. 
(Hormonal displacements in the hypophysis and the 
eye accompanying changes from light to darkness in 
cold- and warm-blooded animals.) S. B. naturf. Ges. 
Rostock, 1934, 5, No. 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3212. Simoneit, M. Willensuntersuchungen. (In- 
vestigations on will.) Langensalza: Beyer, 1937. 
Pp. 39. RM. 1.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3213. Thomas, E. S. Fire-walking. Nature, 
Lond., 1936, 137, 213-215.—The author reviews 
several cases of fire-walking, pointing out the charac- 
teristic lack of essential details and the over-emphasis 
of the sensational aspects. He attempted the feat 
himself, and was able “several times to take four 
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steps in threadbare woollen socks (treading the 
embers five times) in 3 seconds without singeing, 
scorching or blistering.’’ Factors which might facili- 
tate fire-walking are: the presence of ash, the coldness 
(or wetness) of the legs (contraction of the blood- 
vessels through self-hypnotism would tend to lower 
the temperature of the legs and feet), the manner of 
firing the embers or stones, the duration of the walk, 
the manner of walking (‘‘In several instances, the 
walkers bore silver skewers transfixing the dorsal 
muscles and other parts of their bodies . . .”’), the 
thickness (not necessarily hardness) of the soles, and 
the path taken (i.e. around edge or through center). 
—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

3214. Tiitso, M., & Pehap, A. Uber den Einfluss 
der Kérperarbeit auf die Pulsfrequenz. (On the in- 
fluence of muscular work on pulse frequency.) 
Arbeitsphysiologie, 1935, 9, 51-61.—Pulse frequency 
was studied with Fleisch’s apparatus (which records 
the duration of the interval between pulsations) on 
20 subjects between the ages of 15 and 39, during 
repose and during ergometric bicycle exercise. From 
the moment effort begins the pulse is accelerated 
until it reaches a certain maximum; after effort the 
pulse returns gradually to the value it has in repose. 
The swiftness of the evolution depends upon the 
value of the maximum frequency: a frequency of 100 
to 140 per minute is reached in 3—-15’’, and the return 
to repose is accomplished in 30’’; a frequency of 200 
per minute may be reached in 2 minutes, and the 
pulse may remain accelerated for some 30 minutes 
after cessation of effort. For the same intensity of 
effort the acceleration is greater in individuals not 
accustomed to physical work. A transitory accelera- 
tion of a psychogenic nature is observed before the 
beginning of effort, at the moment when the subject 
prepares to begin. Spontaneous variations of 
rhythm are noted both in repose and during effort; 
however, they are most pronounced in repose (espe- 
cially during the periods of reconstitution) and they 
may disappear for a time at the end of the effort. 
The most marked arhythmia, which is independent 
of the physical capacity of the individuals, is seen in 
subjects between the ages of 15 and 18.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3215. Young, P. T. A group experiment upon the 
affective reaction to odors. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
49, 277-286.—“‘It has been shown that a test of 
affective reaction to odors can be administered satis- 
factorily to a group of S’s with results strikingly 
similar to those obtained with individual presenta- 
tion. The rank-order coefficient of correlation for 
individual and group presentation is positive and 
high (r = .93). This result confirms a previous 
conclusion that likes and dislikes for odors are deter- 
mined by relatively stable bodily mechanisms. . . 
The group distributions reveal day to day variations 
in the average and median affective reaction scores, 
progressive and regressive changes which as yet are 
unexplained A bottle of distilled water pre- 
sented in the context of odors was judged distinctly 
pleasant. This result, we believe, should be ex- 
plained by reference to the processes of judgment and 
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evaluation rather than by reference to affective reac. 
tion. The odors which are most extremely P or |) 
remain consistently P or U throughout the experi. 
ment, whereas affectively intermediate odors show 
greater variability about an average. This result js 
a statistical artifact which does not imply that ap 
intense P or U affective reaction is psychologically 
less variable from day to day than one near indij. 
ference.’’—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 3030, 3032, 3060, 3073, 3074, 
3078, 3097, 3128, 3130, 3157, 3160, 3164, 3169, 
3218, 3233, 3265, 3274, 3312, 3388. ] 
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3216. Adams, D.K. Bender on extra-sensory and 
sensory form perception. J. Parapsychol., 1937, |, 
52-62.—A critical review of Bender, H., Zum Problep, 
der Aussersinnlichen Wahrnehmung, 1936, Barth, 
Leipzig. (See X: 3005.)—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

3217. Alexander, F. Das Problem der psycho- 
analytischen Technik. Ini. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 
75-95.—Translation of “The problem of psycho. 
analytic technique,’’ Psychoanal. Quart., 1935, 4, 
588-611 (see X: 1984).—H. J. Wegrocki (Minne. 
sota). 

3218. Bender, H. Psychische Automatismen. 
(Psychic automatisms.) Leipzig: Barth, 1936. Pp. 
135. RM. 5.50.—The book is sub-titled: Experi. 
mental psychology of the subconscious and extra- 
sensory perception. The problem of the subconscious 
and that of telepathy and clairvoyance are methodi- 
cally attacked through so-called automatic writing, 
which is taken as a means to reach subconscious 
activities —G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

3219. Benedek, T. Defense mechanisms ani 
structure of the total personality. Psychoanal. 
Quart., 1937, 6, 96-118.— Material is cited from eight 
clinical case histories to demonstrate that (1) the 
dynamically efficient narcissism (narcissistic cathexis 
is responsible for the defense mechanism characteris- 
tic of the individual. In one type of case the 
dynamically efficient narcissism is concentrated in 
the super-ego and produces a defense mechanism of 
introversion; in another type, ego-narcissism, by 
being stronger than super-ego narcissism, produces 
projective defense mechanisms; in another type 
presenting a melancholic symptomatology and 
structure, an intense fear of the super-ego causes a 
projection of superficial defenses. (2) There is in- 
volved in the genesis of the defense mechanism an 
aggression which hovers between the super-ego and 
the ego, directed against either the ego or the outer 
world. (3) By observations of the narcissism within 
the psychic agencies a method can be obtained 
for treating resistances—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3220. Bergler, E. Zur Theorie der therapev- 
tischen Resultate der Psychoanalyse. (Toward 3 
theory of the therapeutic results of psychoanalysis.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 6-18.—The cardinal 
problem of therapy is to rid the ego of its anxieties. 
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‘s is aided by the following methods: (1) disrup- 
‘on of the patient's tendency to magical thinking by 
bing the development of his fear that the uncon- 
‘ous wishes uncovered during the analysis may 
" ake him a polymorphous pervert; (2) overcoming 
remonstrances of the patient’s super-ego by 
‘lowing’ the psychoanalyst to participate vi- 
‘ously and thus be a partner in a forbidden sexual 
styation; (3) the logical consistency of the analyst 
» his interpretations; this may strike the patient as 
nseless and absurd at first, but the analyst’s con- 
stent adherence to a set point of view and its cor- 
ndence with the facts plays an important role in 
rapv: (4) through projection the analyst becomes 

t only a love-object but also an object of anxiety; 
is latter role disappears slowly, and the patient 
e-introjects the former imago; (5) changing of the 
aconscious guilt feeling into a “free-floating” one. 
This last is associated with many analytic complica- 
ns, because the released anxiety attaches itself 
the “desire to be cured’’ (Genesungswunsch) and 
ses it as a pretext to cast doubt upon the therapeutic 
ficacy of the analysis.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


3221. Bibring, E. Versuch einer allgemeinen 
Theorie der Heilung. (An attempt at a general 
ry of therapy.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 
\8-37.—This is an attempt at a general formulation 
fa theory of analytic therapy. Familiar psycho- 
lytic assumptions and interpretations are brought 
together and considered with reference to the thera- 
tic aim.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


3222. Carpenter, C. R., & Phalen, H. R. An 


experiment in card guessing. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 
1, 31-43.—College students were tested with ESP 


rm cards and color cards. Three subjects were 
ried forward to more rigorous tests. The selected 
jects’ results were compared with the scores of 
ten unsuccessful subjects and a check series of 10,000 
trials. —C. E. Stuart (Duke). 
3223. Deutsch, H. Absence of grief. Psychoanal. 
irt., 1937, 6, 12-22.—Observations are presented 
rom four clinical case histories in which the reaction 
the loss of a beloved object was a complete 
absence of the manifestations of mourning. The 
author feels that the death of a beloved person must 
roduce reactive expression of feeling in the normal 
urse of events; that omission of such reactive 
responses is to be considered just as much a variation 
irom the normal as excess in time or intensity; and 
that unmanifested grief will be found expressed to 
the full in some other fashion and constitutes a 
reaction which must be carried to completion. The 
absence of mourning affects may result from a 
elense against grief by excluding it because of its 
nendurability by a weak ego, a submission to other 
Jams on the ego, or the existence of previous con- 
tict pe the lost object—H. M. Erickson (Eloise 
10spital). 
3224. Eisler, E. R. Regression in a case of mul- 
tiple phobia. Psychoanal. Quart., 1937, 6, 86-95.— 
\n organ neurosis is described in which conflicts are 
manilested chiefly at a psychic level but also at a 
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physiological level. Psychic symptomatology cen- 
tered around claustrophobia representing the strug- 
gle between independence and a desire for depen- 
dency, inhibited genital desires because of incest 
tabus and a masochistic conception of the sexual 
function, extreme anxiety, phobias, and compulsive 
symptomatology. The physiological disturbances, 
derived by hysterical conversion, were air hunger, 
expiratory blocking, gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
tachycardia, recurrent epistaxis, pharyngitis, cough- 
ing, delayed menstruation and dyspnea, all of which 
occurred without demonstrable organic disease. 
The question is raised concerning the genesis from 
such physiological disturbances of chronic physical 
changes.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3225. Feigenbaum, D. Depersonalization as a 
defense mechanism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1937, 6, 
4-11.—The author discusses briefly Freud's position 
on depersonalization, and cites from two clinical case 
histories to illustrate the utilization of depersonaliza- 
tion as a means of defense and its coexistence with 
projection as a second form of defense.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3226. Fenichel, O. The scopophilic instinct and 
identification. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1937, 18, 6-34. 
—In the unconscious, to look at an object may mean 
various things, most noteworthy of which are: to 
devour the object looked at, to grow like it, or to 
force it to grow like oneself. The connection between 
these psychic relations may be found in the following 
two tendencies, which determine the goal of the 
scopophilic instinct: the impulse to injure the object 
seen, and the desire to share by empathy, as an 
aspect of identification, in its experience. Hence, 
scopophilia regularly includes elements of sadism 
and the desire of incorporation. There follows a 
detailed case report in which scopophilia and identi- 
fication processes and their interrelationships as 
shown by a varied symptomatology are discussed.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3227. Fenichel,O. Die Wirksamkeit der psycho- 
analytischen Therapie. (The efficacy of psycho- 
analytic therapy.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 
37-42.—Neurosis is an unwilled discharge by the 
ego of dammed-up impulsive energy. In the 
psychoneuroses this damming-up is the consequence 
of a chronic defense by the ego against id impulses. 
Since, therapeutically, change can be effected only 
through the ego, two possibilities are open. One can 
(1) attempt to strengthen the ego in its fight, or (2) 
get it to discontinue it or replace it by a more pur- 
posive one. As a consequence of this, two problems 
arise: (a) in what way is the ego to be made to dis- 
continue its defence, and (b) in terms of what kind 
of dynamic-economic schema shall we explain the 
resultant changes?—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


3228. French, T. M. Reality and the uncon- 
scious. Psychoanal. Quart., 1937, 6, 23-61.—A back- 
ground in the patient's real memories in addition to 
the wish itself is needed to explain wish-fulfillment in 
dreams and neurotic symptoms. Neuroses and 
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psychoses are unable to ignore pain, while dreams 
can ignore it in proportion to its absorption by the 
depth of the sleep. Reassurances cannot be created 
but must be constructed from actual past experiences, 
and any distortion of reality by dreams or symptoms 
in failures of reassurances will be followed by a com- 
pensatory tendency to correct such distortions. 
Fundamental differences distinguishing rational 
waking behavior from neuroses and dreams are based 
upon the quantitative relationship between the ego's 
synthetic capacity and the intensity of conflict. 
Neuroses and dreams usually deal with conflict in a 
fragmentary way, repeating reactions to previous 
traumatic experiences because of the ego's inadequate 
synthetic capacity. Rational behavior requires an 
ego span sufficient to view the total situation and also 
to consider differential criteria as a process of learn- 
ing from past mistakes instead of repeating them. 
A 24-item bibliography is given—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


3229. French, T. M. Reality testing in dreams. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1937, 6, 62-77.—Since dreams 
represent wishes as fulfilled and since wishes often 
attain fulfillment in reality, dreams may prove 
prophetic. Clinically, dreams may outline a conflict 
solution not to be achieved by the patient until weeks 
or months later. Such conflict solutions may indi- 
cate that the ego’s function of problem solving 
continues during sleep, although it may signify only 
the making manifest of a solution reached previously 
in preconscious waking thought. The role of sleep 


lies in diminishing the intensity of the conflict to be 


solved, thus providing better conditions for ego 
functioning, and, hence, permitting the achievement 
of a solution which the wide-awake ego would evade. 
Dream material is cited and discussed in detail to 
elucidate these considerations. A 14-item bibliog- 
raphy is appended—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 


3230. French, T. M. Klinische Untersuchung 
tiber das Lernen im Verlauf einer psychoanaly- 
tischen Behandlung. Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 
96-132.—Translation of ‘‘A clinical study of learning 
in the course of psychoanalytic treatment,” Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1936, 2, 148-194 (see X: 4997).— 
H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 


3231. Glover, E. Die Grundlagen der therapeu- 
tischen Resultate. (The foundations of therapeutic 
results.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 42-50.—Two 
main groups are contributing at present to psycho- 
analytic theory. The one is rewording the phenom- 
ena of transference and resistance in terms of an ego- 
psychology, the other is giving a wider interpretation 
and greater emphasis to the role of introjection in 
transference. Both these groups tend to overlook 
extra-analytic factors in therapy. This is to be 
deplored when one considers the therapeutic impor- 
tance of elements not directly considered in psycho- 
analytic theory. Prominent among extra-analytic 
factors are differences in depth, frequency, form and 
technique of analytic interpretations —H. J. Weg- 
rocki (Minnesota). 
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3232. Hamill, R. C. Emotional factors in mental 
retardation. A reading problem. Arch. Nex,, 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 1049-1067.—On +}, 
basis of a detailed study of a child with readin, 
disability, it is concluded that the fear of tabu word: 
can lead to evasions that interfere with learning to 
read.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


3233. Jenness, A., & Wible, C. L. Respiration 
and heart action in sleep and hypnosis. J. yp, 
Psychol., 1937, 16, 197-222.—Electrocardiograms 
and pneumograms were obtained from 8 subjects 
during hypnosis and sleep. During the hypnotic 
trance the experimenter always made certain tha 
the subject was not asleep while records were being 
taken. “In general, so far as heart action ang 
respiration are concerned, hypnosis resembles the 
waking state rather than sleep.” These results 
differ from those of previous investigators, whose 
subjects may actually have been asleep instead of jp 
a hypnotic trance. The apparatus and results are 
described in detail.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


3234. Jones, E. Love and morality: a study in 
character types. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1937, 18, 1-5 
—The processes are discussed whereby a moral 
attitude toward others is substituted for an attitude 
of love, particularly in those cases where it doni- 
nates the development and characterizes the whole 
personality. In such persons id impulses, to be 
expressed toward others, must undergo extensive 
modification in the super-ego, a process intimately 
connected with the problem of sadism. I ntrojection- 
projection mechanisms play an important rol 
Moral substitution is most pronounced when original 
oral-sadistic impulses are displaced upon anal-sadism 
Such moral substitution may become a successful 
working basis for life, but such people tend to be 
intolerant. Failure of such substitution is marked 
by a neurosis, obsessional or hysterical in type, which 
constitutes a revolt against hyper-morality, and in 
which the obsessional person is unconsciously ob- 
structed in his conscious desires to perform his 
duties, while the hysterical type resents intensely, 
at a conscious level, the need of performing any duty 
The cause of such neuroses is considered to be partly 
constitutional, partly economic; the latter factors 
concern the quantity of sadism present and the age 
at which this gives rise to insoluble conflict.—W. 1. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3235. Jung, C. G. Uber den Archetypus. (The 


archetype.) Zbl. Psychother., 1936, 9, 259-274—- 


Jung discusses archetypes in general and particularly 
the anima; its origin in the child; mythological and 
historical manifestations in god-pairs, and the role 
of these in philosophy and religion; the importanc 
of the anima in masculine psychology; and the 
therapeutic connotations. Probably the unpre 
jected archetype has no definite form but assumes 
one only when projected. The manifold character 
of the basic psychic elements transcends humat 
representation, and one must be satisfied with a 
empirical ‘‘as if.’ The anima is the parental imagt 
formed between the first and fourth years and 
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epressed because of the incest barrier. In the adult 
‘ts reappearance gives the impression of a dream, 
-wilight state, vision, or schizophrenic production. 
The mother is at first assimilated as a hermaphrodite, 
. quality which always clings to the archetype and 
vives it its alien character in consciousness. Human 
beings cannot endure total loss of the parental 
archetype. The therapeutic indications are to release 
-he vouth from the anima fascination of the mother, 
byt to keep the middle-aged in contact with the 
archetypal sphere under all circumstances in order 
avoid “calcification” or “childish softening” of 
aracter—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3236. Krisch, H. Die Psychologie des Unbe- 
wussten von Carus. (Carus’ psychology of the 
aconscious.) Zbl. Psychother., 1936, 9, 283-290.— 
Krisch gives an exposition of Carus’ psychology to 
show its close relationship with our present ideas of 

e unconscious. He was a theoretical thinker who 
rectly perceived the essential nature of the un- 
ascious. If, with these principles, he had begun 
.n empirical study of human beings and a detailed 
investigation of the practical psychology growing out 
{ those principles, he would have discovered 
present depth psychology—M. E. Morse 
[ altimore). 

3237. Laforgue, R. Der MHeilungsfaktor der 
analytischen Behandlung. (The curative factor in 
snalytical treatment.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 
{(-59.—A curative factor common to psychotherapy 
in general is the confidence which the patient places 
in the therapist. The latter is thus in a position to 
exert a suggestive influence upon the patient. A 
more specifically psychoanalytic factor is the pa- 
tient’s determination to overcome whatever resist- 
ances may arise in the course of treatment. A third 
factor is the desire to get well. This differs with the 
type of neurosis involved. A fourth factor may at 
times be added, viz., the effect of some psychic shock. 
This seems to increase the patient's desire to get well 
and gives him greater strength in overcoming various 
resistances. These factors naturally operate dif- 
lerently in the case of (1) those patients who have a 
strong desire for recovery, (2) those who suffer greatly 
but in whom the desire for recovery is greatly im- 
peded by a too severe super-ego, and (3) those who 
have reached some satisfactory compromise with 
their neurotic symptoms.—H. J. Wegrocki (Min- 
hesota). 

3238. Moers-Messmer, H. v. Uber Einschiaf- 
phinomene mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
simlich wahrnehmbaren Anschauungserlebnisse. 

Un hypnagogic phenomena, with special reference 
to observation experiences perceptible through the 
senses.) Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1935. Pp. 16. RM. 
1.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

_5239. Moxon, C. Psycho-analysis and pacifism. 
\horacter & Pers., 1937, 5, 224-230.—This is a reply 
to an article by Glover (see X: 4562) on some un- 
conscious factors in war and pacifism. According 
to the author, Glover so exaggerates and oversimpli- 
hes his statements that one’s confidence in his con- 
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clusions is shaken. Furthermore, some of his asser- 
tions are anti-scientific—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

3240. Narbutovich, I. O. Vozmozhnost vyzy- 
vaniia gipnoticheskogo sna i degipnotizatsii u 
cheloveka pri pomoshchi indiferentnykh razdrazhi- 
telei po metodu uslovnykh refleksov. (Possibility 
of inducing hypnotic sleep and dehypnotization in 
man by means of indifferent stimulation according to 
the conditioned reflex method.) Arkh. biol. Nauk, 
1934, 34, 1-14.—( Biol. Abstr. X1: 3536). 

3241. Nunberg, H. Beitriige zur Theorie der 
Therapie. (Contributions to a theory of therapy.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 60-67.—The thera- 
peutic problem in neurosis is the resolution of the 
conflicts existing between the ego, super-ego and id, 
and the reduction of the resultant psychic tensions. 
The transference so essential in analysis is only a 
special case of repetition-compulsion, the repressed 
past being repeatedly relived and revealed in the 
various transference manifestations. A_ bridge 
between the ego and the id is thus created. As a 
consequence the “synthetic function”’ of the eyo is 
given the opportunity of reintegrating into the 
pattern of the total personality the unconscious 
material which is allowed to reach the level of 
awareness.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 

3242. Oberndorf, C. P. Feeling of unreality. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 322- 
330.—A discussion of the etiological factors in the 
symptom of feeling of unreality, based on psycho- 
analytic study.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3243. Pratt, J. G. Clairvoyant blind matching. 
J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 10-17.—One subject of 
124 tested was found capable of consistent ability 
in extra-sensory perception. Of 85,000 trials made 
with this subject 7800 are selected as meeting 
rigorously the criteria for the exclusion of all other 
possibilities than clairvoyant perception. An em- 
pirical control is offered to affirm the reliability of 
the significant scores.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

3244. (Rhine, J. B.) Editorial introduction. J. 
Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 1-9.—Because of the com- 
plexity and importance of the problems, the in- 
adequacy of isolated experiment, and the necessity 
of contact with other specialized fields experimenta- 
tion in psychical research deserves and requires a 
place in the universities. ‘‘Parapsychology” de- 
signates the more strictly experimental part of the 
field implied by psychical research. The Journal of 
Parapsychology will report experimental studies, 
discussion of methods, and interpretations of such 
work.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

3245. (Rhine, J. B.) Some basic experiments in 
extra-sensory perception. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 
70-80.—An editorial appendix which presents an 
abridged reprint of Rhine, J. B., “Some selected 
experiments in extra-sensory perception,” J. abn. 
soc. Psychol., 1936, 31, 216-228. (See XI: 1278.)— 
C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

3246. Schmideberg, M. On motoring and walk- 
ing. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1937, 18, 42-53.—Psy- 
chological behavior during motoring and walking is 
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analyzed for its subconscious components of sub- 
mission, aggression, orality, hostility, narcissism and 
various other characteristics. Case material is cited 
to show the tendency to utilize such behavior to 
express or to symbolize certain trends or desires of 
the personality. Emphasis is placed upon analysis 
of this type of behavior as a means of studying the 
instinct of self-preservation and of determining 
direct and indirect changes effected in it by the 
vicissitudes of reality conducive to reality fears, 
which in turn develop unconscious representation 
values which may become fused with sexual and ag- 
gressive tendencies—M. HH. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3247. Searl, M. N. Zur Problematik der tech- 
nischen Prinzipien. IJni. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 
133-155.—Translation of “Some queries on prin- 
ciples of technique,’ Jnt. J. Psychoanal., 1936, 17, 
471-493 (see XI: 1279).—H. J. Wegrocki (Min- 
nesota). 

3248. Smith, B. M. The Tyrrell experiments. J. 
Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 63-69.—A critical review of 
Tyrrell, G. N. M., ‘‘Further research in extra- 
sensory perception,” Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1936, 44, 99-166 (see X: 5016).—C. E. Stuart 
(Duke). 

3249. Strachey, J. Zur Theorie der therapeuti- 
schen Resultate der Psychoanalyse. (Towards a 
theory of the therapeutic results of psychoanalysis.) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1937, 23, 68-74.—The most 
immediate determinants of therapeutic success in 


analysis lie in the processes of interpretation, es- 
pecially in the interpretation of the transference 


situation. However, the results of these processes 
and the way in which they become effective will be 
better understood only when we devote more atten- 
tion and study to the mechanisms of introjection and 
projection.—H. J. Wegrocki (Minnesota). 

3250. Tag, H. Die rasch ablaufenden Verinder- 
ungen in Wassergehalt des Kapillar-Blutes nach 
Trink-Suggestion. (Suddenly diminishing changes 
in the water content of capillary blood after sugges- 
tions of drinking.) Bottrop i. W.: Postberg, 1936. 
Pp. 10.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3251. Warner, L., & Raible, M. Telepathy in the 
psychophysical laboratory. J. Parapsychol., 1937, 1, 
44-51.—A difference limen for weight judgment was 
established for each of 17 subjects. The weights 
were then presented half the time with the experi- 
menter knowing, half the time with the experimenter 
ignorant of, the correct response. The numbers of 
correct responses were generally greater on the 
known trials. The difference for two subjects was 
significant.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

3252. Woodruff, J. L., & George, R. W. Experi- 
ments in extra-sensory perception. J. Parapsychol., 
1937, 1, 18-30.—Of 17 subjects tested three were 
selected for a comparison of techniques in extra- 
sensory perception. Open matching, blind matching, 
verbal calling, and their screened conditions were 
compared. Aut the techniques yielded significantly 
high results. The open matching gave the highest, 
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the screened blind matching the lowest, total score — 
C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


[See also abstracts 3025, 3043, 3295, 3300, 334g, 
3353, 3381, 3481. | 
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3253. Baldi, F. [Song in aphasic subjects.| ;. 
neurol., 1936, 9, 217 ff.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown 


3254. Barker, L. F. Management of psychoney. 
rotic patients. South. med. J., 1937, 30, 89-92~ 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3255. Boynton, P. L., & Guy, G. M. Scholastic 
attainments of patients in a mental hospital. <;; 
& Soc., 1937, 45, 301-304.—Data were obtained 
concerning the scholastic records of 798 inmates oj 
a mental hospital in Tennessee. 12.2 and 5.3% 
the males and females respectively had had » 
formal schooling; 1.5 and 4.7% had finished colleg: 
and 2.9 and 9.2% had completed a high scho 
course. The group, taken as a whole, had a 
academic record somewhat superior to that for th: 
general population of the U.S. It is concluded fron 
a comparison of 14 types of psychotic patients thar 
with the exception of the senile dements, no one ty»: 
showed significant differences in educational attain. 
ment from the others. A study of the age of onset o/ 
the psychoses in relation to academic achievement 
leads the author to the conclusion that amount oj 
schooling is not associated with either precocious or 
delayed psychotic manifestations—H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

3256. Bromberg, W. The mind of man. \ev 
York: Harper, 1937. Pp. xiv + 323. $3.50.—Th 
subtitle of this volume, ““The Story of Man's C 
quest of Mental Illness,’ conveys its purpose o/ 
presenting a readable history of psychopatholog, 
with special reference to therapy. A separate section 
of 19 full-page illustrations and an extensive, thoug) 
selected, bibliography are included.—S. Rosenzw 
(Worcester State Hospital). 


3257. Cohen, L. H., & Gavigan, A. J. Psychiatric 
manifestations associated with disease of the central 
nervous system with special reference to multiple 
sclerosis: a point of view. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 193) 
85, 266-282.—An attempt has been made to formu- 
late and to exemplify clinically a method of approaci 


-to a problem in which an unfortunate confusion ol 


psychiatric data (mental symptoms of multipi 
sclerosis) at present exists.—C. R. Atwell (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 

3258. Dabrowski, C. Psychological bases of seli- 
mutilation. (Trans. by W. Thau.) Genet. Psycho 
Monogr., 1937, 19, 1-104.—After an introduction by 
C. Macfie Campbell, the author gives discussions and 
case histories of self-mutilation in psychomotor 
hyperexcitability; in psychoneurotic conditions; ! 
states of neuropathic dramatization and hysteria: '8 
feelings of inferiority, guilt, and “‘the need to be in 
the spotlight’; in emotional hyperexcitability and 
lack of mental balance; and in asceticism 4 
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syicide. He also discusses the phenomenon as 
-hown in the life histories of Michelangelo, Dostoyev- 
-ki, Weininger, Dawid, and Tolstoy. The relation 
{ self-mutilation to sadism and masochism is dis- 
Educational and therapeutic conclusions 


issed. ° . . . ° 
The bibliography contains 82 citations.— 


ire given. 


M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


3259. Derombies, M. Le régime des aliénés 
criminels et délinquants en Angleterre et en Ecosse. 
Suite. (The law regarding psychotic criminals and 
ielinquents in England and Scotland. Continued.) 
inn. méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 1, 400-420.—In 
this installment the treatment of the mentally de- 
fective is considered. Until the law of 1913 in 
England, they were not distinguished legally from 
the insane. Numerous private and public institu- 
tions are now provided for their care. The public 
institution of Rampton at Nottingham was estab- 
lished to care for the dangerous and violent feeble- 
minded. Most admissions are from other institu- 
tions and most discharges are back to other institu- 
ions. The whole organization, with its cottages, 
workshops, recreational activities and personnel is 
jescribed in some detail. There are relatively few 
escapes, although the walls are only nine to ten feet 
igh, so that an inmate can escape if he can secure a 
ittle assistance from another inmate—M. B. 
Vitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 

3260. Dittel,R. Belastungsstatistik einer schlesi- 
schen Durchschnittsbevilkerung. (Statistics on 
ereditary taint in an average community of Silesian 
eople.) Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. KonstLehre, 1936, 
20, 208-223.—An exhaustive study of 100 paralytic 
patients in the clinic of the University of Breslau 
was made, and included all data obtainable from 
lice and medical records and other sources of 
information, including near relatives. They repre- 
sented almost equally urban and rural localities, and 
various social groups. In addition to psychological 
anomalies, neurological abnormalities were likewise 
studied, but results failed to show inherited neuro- 
logical malady. The data obtained agree for the 
most part with those obtained by previous investi- 
gators. Among the incidence statistics on parents 
and siblings were the following: schizophrenia, sib- 
ings .41%, parents 1.05%; progressive paralysis, 
siblings 50%, parents 0%; epilepsy, siblings .24%, 
parents .54%; psychopathy, siblings 2.55%, parents 
15%; meningitis, siblings .41%, parents 0%; 
arteriosclerotic and senile psychosis, siblings 0%, 
parents 2.34%.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.). 


3261. Doll, E. A. Research in progress at the 
Vineland laboratory. J. consult. Psychol., 1937, 1, 
29-32.—The laboratory of the Training School, 
which is a private institution, is organized for 
administrative purposes in three divisions: research, 
‘linical and clerical. The research program includes 
studies of three major groups of problems: (1) 
physiological psychology, embracing investigations 
“physiological indicators of brain conditions in the 
mentally deficient’ and the “‘investigation of motor 
‘unctions in the mentally deficient and the normal’’; 
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(2) the measurement of social incompetence with 
the development and application of the Vineland 
social maturity scale in the interests of differential 
diagnosis; (3) the ‘‘clarification of the concept and 
definition of mental deficiency.’’-—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

3262. Dupouy, R., & Leconte, M. Conséquences 
psychopathiques des mouvements sociaux actuels. 
(Psychopathic consequences of the present social 
movements.) Ann .méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 1, 
234-239.— During the strikes in Paris the number of 
admissions to the Henri-Rousselle Hospital was 
markedly increased. The greatest increases were in 
alcoholic psychoses and melancholic and anxiety 
states. A case is presented of a man who attempted 
suicide after being appointed a delegate to represent 
his factory.— M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 

3263. Farnell, F. J. Mental health and the grow- 
ing boy and girl. Arch. Pediat., 1936, 53, 697-703.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3264. Feuchtersleben, E.v. Hygiene of the mind. 
(Trans. by F. C. Sumner.) New York: Macmillan, 
1933. Pp.xix + 150. $1.25.—This book, translated 
from the German, was originally published in 1838 
and constitutes a presentation of the concepts of 
mental hygiene existing a century ago. A special 
introduction, prefaces and an introductory chapter 
are included, followed by eleven chapters entitled 
respectively: definition—mental effects in general; 
beauty as a reflex of health; phantasy; will—charac- 
ter—indecision—disinclination—distraction, _ intel- 
lect—education; temperament—passions; theory of 
emotions; oscillation; hypochondria; nature—truth; 
and résumé. In the final chapter special emphasis is 
placed upon self-mastery, self-knowledge, and the 
role of belief in physical and mental health. An 
index of names is given.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3265. Finkelman, I., & Haffron, D. Observations 
on the circulating blood volume in schizophrenia, 
manic-depressive psychosis, epilepsy, involutional 
psychosis and mental deficiency. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1937, 93, 917-928.—R. Goldman (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

3266. Fisher, V. E. An introduction to abnormal 
psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 
xii + 533. $2.90.—A revised and enlarged edition 
of the volume of the same title first published in 1929. 
The book is intended as a basic text for courses in 
abnormal psychology, and is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of certain general principles of personality 
adjustment, including a detailed account of common 
modes of reaction to difficulties; the psychoneuroses, 
some borderline conditions, the functional psychoses, 
and such states as sleeping, dreaming and hypnotism. 
Over sixty case discussions are introduced and a list 
of suggested readings is appended to each chapter.— 
S. Rosenzweig (Worcester State Hospital). 

3267. Fromenty, L. Utilitarisme et hystérie. 
(Simulation and hysteria.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1937, 
95, Part 1, 192-201.—Babinski differentiated hys- 
teria and simulation on the basis of suggestive cures 
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If suggestion did not work, he claimed the patient 
was simulating. The author does not agree; he 
thinks that the patient must be convinced of two 
things before he can be cured: (1) that the physician 
can recognize any elements of simulation, and (2) 
that the physician can change the undesirable 
environment so that the patient will no longer prefer 
to be ill. Five cases were described in which the 
hysterical symptoms served some desired end, such 
as getting pity from the mother-in-law, accident 
insurance, and freedom from military service or 
prison.— M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 

3268. Géring, M. H. Weltanschauung und 
Psychotherapie. (World-view and psychotherapy.) 
Zbl. Psychother., 1936, 9, 290-296.—No psycho- 
therapy is possible without a world-view. In 
psychotherapy this begins with the content of the 
unconscious, and only a sharp distinction between 
the Aryan-Germanic and the Jewish unconscious 
can make treatment successful. Géring expounds 
the difference between the two in psychoanalysis 
and individual psychology. Pure Aryan patients 
often have something alien in their unconscious 
because they dream and associate as the teacher 
wishes, or because they belong to the hordes of 
rootless urban intellectuals. The wish for unity of 
fundamentals among the various psychotherapeutic 
schools is praiseworthy but unattainable. They 
have in common the recognition of the unconscious 
and its fixation; making this conscious; and experi- 
encing the new content. But within depth psy- 


chology there is no sign of reconciliation of conflicting 


tendencies. An existential anthropology in medical 
psychology and the totalitarian concept of neurosis 
are possible only when they are concerned primarily 
with race.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3269. Giithert, H. Artefakte bei Hysterischen. 
(Artifacts in hysteria.) Diisseldorf: Nolte, 1936. 
Pp. 40.—R. R. Willoughby (Srown). 

3270. Guthrie, R. H., & Dayton, N. A. The 
incidence of alcoholic psychoses in Massachusetts, 
1917-1935. New Engl. J. Med., 1937, 216, 193-199. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3271. Hayes, D. J. Neurasthenia and unreason- 
ableness. Clin. Med. Surg., 1936, 43, 579-581.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3272. Henninger, C. H. The control of the men- 
tally unfit. Penn. med. J., 1936, 40, 184-189.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3273. Horney, K. The neurotic of our 
time. New York: Norton, 1937. Pp. 299. .00.— 
The author describes typical neuroses (without 
special attention to formal diagnosis) in terms of the 
specific cultural stresses in American and European 
civilization. The exposition is on the popular level, 
and is supported by selections from the author’s 
case material; the systematic viewpoint represents a 
departure from orthodox Freudian theory in the 
direction of greater sociological and less biological 
emphasis. Some of the chapters deal with: anxiety, 
the neurotic need for affection, the role of sexuality 
in neurosis, the urge toward power, competitiveness, 
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guilt, and masochism. There are occasional footnote 
references and an index.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown), 


3274. Huston, P. E., Shakow, D., & Riggs, L. 4. 
Studies of motor function in schizophrenia. J. py 
Psychol., 1937, 16, 39-82.—In the first experimen: 
reaction times (visual, auditory, and visual dis. 
crimination) were measured with a Cenco counter 
One test (10 practice trials and 20 readings) was 
given to each of 25 normal subjects, and three tests 
separated by three-month intervals, were made on 
each of 38 male schizophrenic patients. In general, 
the patients showed slower and more variable re. 
action times, even when only the most cooperative 
ones were considered. To account for these differ. 
ences, three hypotheses were presented, and tested 
in additional experiments. 25 patients and 18 
controls were put through a schedule of auditory 
reactions with several types of fore-periods. On the 
basis of these results it was concluded that the 
schizophrenic patients are inferior to normal sub. 
jects in the height, regularity, and duration of the 
preparation for the reaction. The data are presented 
and discussed in detail.—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


3275. Jameison, G. R. Suicide and mental 
disease. A clinical analysis of one hundred cases. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 1-12— 
The clinical records of one hundred patients who 
had committed suicide were analyzed with respect 
to diagnostic classification, the relation between the 
intensity of the suicidal desire and type of psychosis, 
the methods used, and the motives behind the 
suicide.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

3276. Janet, P. Psychological strength and 
weakness in mental diseases. Jn Adrian, E. D., & 
others, Factors determining human behavior (Harvard 
Tercentenary Publication). Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 64-106.—Difi- 
culties and misunderstandings arise in psychiatry 
from the use of two languages, the language of 
consciousness and the language of natural science. 
The author proposes an intermediate language of 
psychological conduct, involving concepts of psy- 
chological strength and weakness, through which 
both the facts of consciousness and the facts of 
physiology can be expressed. There follows a 
general discussion of psychological weakness, or 
asthenia, and its role in mental disease.—D. V. Mc- 
Granahan (Harvard). 

3277. Kalbitzer, W. R. Untersuchungen schizo- 
phrener Sprachiusserungen unter Beriicksichtigung 
ihrer Beziehung zur Umgangssprach. (Investiga- 
tions on schizophrenic speech expressions, with 
special reference to their relation to circuitous 
speech.) Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1936. Pp. 64.—R. %& 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3278. Karlan,S.C. Recurrences of psychosis with 
psychopathic personality and psychosis with mental 
deficiency. A study of prison psychoses. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1937, 11, 94-103.—"‘67 cases of recurrences 
of psychosis with psychopathic personality and |4 
of psychosis with mental deficiency have been 
studied. Psychopaths are markedly unstable and 
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mav repeatedly react to disagreeable situations with 
sransient psychotic episodes. Among prominent 
<ituational causes of recurrence are idleness, monot- 
ay, confinement in cells, difficulties with other 
‘nmates or officers, and return to prison from parole. 
Occupational therapy, psychotherapy, change of 
-outine, and temporary custody in wards may be of 
value as prophylactic measures."—C. R. Atwell 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

3279. Ketzner, E. Zur Analyse der Gestalts- 
perseveration an gezeichneten und gelegten Figuren. 
\n analysis of the perseveration of Gestalt in the 
drawing and placing of figures.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1936, 97, 435-449.—The experimenter carried on 
with a subject of low mentality studies of persevera- 
tion after time intervals; figures were presented to be 
followed by drawing or placement, and the effect 
that each of these forms of reproduction have upon 
perseveration was studied. The subject was a 14- 
vear-old boy of IQ 69 who had been placed in an 
opportunity room because of slow progress. By 
means of figures the author shows the results of re- 
peated presentation and the following drawings and 
placements, revealing a persistent repetition of the 
same pattern and only slow progress toward new 
lrawings and placements. A carrying over of the 
placement pattern into the drawing pattern was 
evident in many cases. The author sees a parallelism 
between this perseveration and the boy’s slow school 
orogress.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

3280. Kinsman, R. P. Mental hygiene and its 
relation to infants and children. Canad. med. Ass. 
J., 1936, 35, 540-542.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3281. Kraskin, L. H. Emotional disorders and 
theeye. Trans. Amer. Acad. Optom., 1936, 10, 140- 
156—A paper designed to acquaint optometrists 
with some principles of psychotherapy. Many cases 
are cited from the literature as illustrations of visual 
symptoms associated with emotional maladjust- 
ments. Kraskin adds the case of a 12-year-old boy 
whose blepharospasm and grimacing disappeared 
when his home conditions were changed so that his 
younger sister no longer seemed to usurp all the 
parents’ affection.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear 


3282. Malamud, W. Modern trends in psycho- 


neurotic reaction types. J. Ja. St. med. Soc., 1936, 
26, 625-631.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3283. Malzberg, B. Mortality among patients 
with epileptic psychoses. Psychiat. Quart., 1937, 11, 
104-110.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3284. McIntire, J. T. A case of delayed mental 
development. Train. Sch. Bull., 1937, 34, 11-16.— 
At age 7.5 years John had a mental age of 2.5 and an 
IQ of 36. Earlier reports stressed his poor physical 
condition. At 8.4 years his mental age was 3.3 
years. Four psychologists saw him over a period, 
but all were wrong, as later developments indicated. 
At 10 years his mental age was 5, IQ 50; at 19.6 
years his mental age was 9.8, 1Q 70. His academic 
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achievement is of fourth grade level. He has in- 
dustrial virtues and is a willing worker, being trained 
in care of poultry. It is probable that the un- 
damaged portion of his brain took over the functions 
of the damaged portion slowly at first (2 to 7% 
years) and then more rapidly (7% to 10 years); 
since then compensation has continued at about the 
same rate until the present—E. M. Achilles 
(Columbia). 

3285. Mehring, E. Untersuchung iiber Erblich- 
keit und Fortpflanzung in den Hilfsschiilerfamilien 
der Stadt Miinster. (An investigation on the 
heredity and reproduction of special-school families 
in the city of Miinster.) Miinster: Bredt, 1936. Pp. 
8.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3286. Milici, P. Graphocatharsis in  schizo- 
phrenia. Report of a case. Psychiat. Quart., 1937, 
11, 44-73.—A case illustrating the use of a modified 
form of analysis, a graphoanalysis or autocatharsis.— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3287. Minogue, S. J. Symptoms preceding 
suicide. Med. J. Aust., 1936, 2, 598-600.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3288. Moersch, F. P. Some aspects of European 
neuropsychiatry. Quart., Minn. St. Bd Control, 1936, 
36, 5-9.— R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3289. Morsier, G. de. Les syndromes psycho- 
anémiques. (The psycho-anemic syndromes.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part 1, 177-191.—There is 
first a review of cases of anemia with psychotic 
symptoms reported in the literature. The author 
has observed 17 cases with neurological symptoms 
in the past few years. Two of these, reported here in 
some detail, showed marked psychotic symptoms of 
varied and changing types. The anemic and psy- 
chotic symptoms are not entirely concomitant. The 
anemia, therefore, cannot be said to cause the mental 
symptoms. They probably have a common origin 
which is as yet unknown. One theory suggests that 
this lies in a gastric achylia. Bibliography.—WM. B. 
Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 


3290. Pfister, M. O. Mental and nervous dis- 
eases among the Chinese. Chin. med. J., 1936, 50, 
1627—1636.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3291. Pollock, H. M., Malzberg, B., & Fuller, R. G. 
Hereditary and environmental factors in the causa- 
tion of dementia praecox and manic-depressive 
psychoses. Chapter V (continued). Environmental 
factors in manic-depressive psychoses. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1937, 11, 131-162.—The statistical incidence 
of serious diseases, accidents, delinquency, alcohol- 
ism, etc., among manic-depressive patients is investi- 
gated.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital). 

3292. Reznikoff, L. Schizophrenia in a child: 
report of case. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 85, 262- 
265.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3293. Rickers-Ovsiankina, M. Studies on the 
personality structure of schizophrenic individuals: 
I. The accessibility of schizophrenics to environ- 
mental influences. J. gen. Psychol., 1937, 16, 153- 
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178.—Each of 123 male schizophrenic patients and 
75 normal male individuals was left in a room with 
12 objects, while the examiner, observing through a 
one-way screen, recorded the behavior. Subjects 
were divided into types: no response, sporadic, 
intermittent, kaleidoscopic, and persistent. There 
were no differences between normal and schizo- 
phrenic subjects in regard to duration and consis- 
tency of response, but the schizophrenics showed 
more superficial activity. An analysis of the be- 
havior brought out characteristic differences between 
the sub-classes of schizophrenia. Lewin’s concepts 
are used in analyzing the results. The hypothesis 
was advanced that the schizophrenic cannot produce 
“sufficiently firm segregated tension systems to 
result in the execution of a goal-directed activity.” — 
H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

3294. Rickers-Ovsiankina, M. Studies on the 
personality structure of schizophrenic individuals: 
II. Reaction to interrupted tasks. /. gen. Psychol., 
1937, 16, 179-196.—This experiment attempts to 
test the hypothesis formulated in the previous study. 
[t is concerned with the behavior of subjects who are 
interrupted during a task. Compared to normal 
individuals (N = 108), schizophrenics (N = 61) 
are much more likely to stop a task of their. own 
accord, or to fail to return to it after interruption. 
The results indicate that “ schizophrenics shaw a 


definite impediment in forming firmly segregated 
tension systems.'"—H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

3295. Riidiger, K. Sttrungen des Schlafes bei 
organischen Gehirnkranken, insbesondere bei Park- 


insonismus. (Disturbances of sleep in organic brain 
disease, especially in Parkinsonism.) Rostock: Neu- 
mann, 1936. Pp. 24.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3296. Schwartz, R. R. Die topisch-diagnostische 
Bedeutung des Zwangsgreifens. (The topical- 
diagnostic significance of forced grasping.) Stettin: 
Schahl, 1937. Pp. 17.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3297. Speer, E. “Konstitution” und “Reaktion” 
in praktischen Beispiel eines Versorgungsgutachten. 
(A concrete illustration of “constitution” and 
“reaction” in a suit for compensation.) Zbl. Psy- 
chother., 1936, 9, 274-282.—The case was a post-war 
obsessional neurosis, the question being whether it 
was precipitated by war experiences on the basis of 
a psychopathic constitution. The uncertainty in 
such cases is due to confused ideas of the relation 
between constitution and reaction. Constitution 
denotes only readiness to react, due to character- 
istic physical or psychic bases of personality. It may 
determine the form of reaction, but not necessarily. 
A neurosis is a reactive disturbance, a sign of too 
heavy a load, but it does not necessarily connote a 
psychopathic constitution. Many factors determine 
whether a conflict will be solved normally or cause a 
neurosis. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3298. Stadius, G. Treatment of mental defec- 
tives in the Scandinavian countries. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1937, 33, 193-197.—Organization and con- 
centration are cardinal principles of Danish care of 
the feeble-minded; 3500 inmates are cared for in four 
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institutions, two large (Brejning and Ebberodgaard 
and two small (Ribe and Vodskov). The first home 
for the mentally handicapped was established jp 
1865 by Johan Keller, whose two sons devoted thei; 
lives to the work. In Sweden the leading principle 
is many small institutions and self-government. The 
oldest and largest institution is Johannesberg nea; 
Mariestad, established in 1866, with 250 inmates 
In all Sweden has 37 school homes, 40 workshop 
homes, and 50 asylums; 6000 inmates are treated 
In 1870 a society for the care of the feeble-mindeq 
was established. Mostly women attendants are 
employed in Sweden, another contrast to Denmark 
where men are employed. In Sweden work is pre. 
dominantly pedagogical, in Denmark predominantl, 
medical. Finland has two state institutions and four 
private ones, and ten training schools. Norway has 
three schools and two asylums. Every fourth year 
a congress is held for discussion of the care of mental 
defectives in Scandinavia. The next congress js 
scheduled for 1940 in Norway. Finland passed a 
sterilization law in 1935, Denmark in 1929.—E. y 
Achilles (Columbia). 


3299. Stevenson, G.S. Why patients consult the 
gastro-enterologist; motive and attitude of one 
hundred and patients. J. Amer. med. As;., 
1930, 94, 333 ff.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3300. Straube, A. Ein kritischer Beitrag zu den 
Beziehungen zwischen Spiritismus und Psychosen. 
(A critical commentary on the relationships between 
spiritism and psychosis.) Bonn: Kubens, 1931. Pp 
31.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3301. Titley, W. B. Prepsychotic personality of 
patients withinvolutional melancholia. Arch. Neurol 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 19-33.—The prepsy- 
chotic personality of a group of 10 patients with 
involutional melancholia was studied in comparison 
with control groups of normal persons and of manic- 
depressive patients. The personality showed a high 
degree of consistency and was characterized by a 
narrow range of interests, difficulty in adjusting to 
change, limited capacity for sociability and friend- 
ship, rigid adherence to a high ethical code, marked 
proclivity for saving, reserve that becomes reticence 
so far as intimate matters are concerned, an ever- 
present anxious tone, profound stubbornness, over- 
whelming overconscientiousness, and strained me- 
ticulosity as to person and vocation. This constella- 
tion of traits has been described by psychoanalytic 
writers as the “anal-erotic personality.”—D. 6 
Marquis (Yale). 

3302. Wall, J. H. A study of alcoholism in 
women. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 943-955.— 
The study deals with 50 female alcoholic patients at 
the Bloomingdale Hospital; a study of 100 male 
patients has already been reported. In comparing 
male and female alcoholics the author concludes: 
“Clinically, the study of alcoholism in men presents 4 
composite picture, the common features being the 
mother attachment, lack of ambition, irrespons'- 
bility, early solitary drinking, and a gradual under- 
mining of the personality. In the women the problem 
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re highly individual, the excessive drinking 

¢ more definitely associated with a definite life 
‘yation. Both sexes have in common a narcissistic 
-pe of personality with increasing inability to 
ust to reality and adult responsibility. Alcohol 
rs an escape to the blissful state of infantile 


ner 
nipotence.” —R. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic 


Hi lospit al). 
3303. Wooley, L. F. Studies in obsessive rumina- 
tive tension states. II. Exploration of the psycho- 
ee -psychotic borderland. Psychiat. Quart., 
, 14-93.—Part I was published in Amer. J. 
hiat., 1930, 86, 1113-1158. 4 cases are cited and 
jiscussed, and the ‘author concludes: ‘‘It seems clear 
that the psychasthenic and schizophrenic are quali- 
ratively as well as quantitatively different, although 
+ is established that where both reactions occur in 
the individual case, they may and frequently do have 
ts in common, since as a rule they must deal with 
e same fundamental problem. In such instances 
the same topics are frequently presented in the 
atent, but with a change characterized by the loss 
{reality thinking. There will always occur, then, a 
alitative change in the general behavior as a result 
‘this. However, the affect may remain essentially 
( the same quality (ie. fear) and change only 
uantitatively. The material indicates also that 
wever diffuse or intensive or quantitatively 
anged the psychasthenic reaction may be, it has 

alitative characteristics of its own.’’—C. 
ttwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3304. Zimmerman, H. M., & Cowgill, G. R. 


Lesions of the nervous system in vitamin deficiency. 
IV. The effect of carotene in the treatment of the 
neryous disorder in rats fed on a diet low in vitamin 


A. J. Nutrition, 1936, 11, 411-423.—R. R. Wil- 


ughby (Brown). 


‘See also abstracts 3055, 3072, 3112, 3129, 3138, 
3205, 3308, 3312, 3320, 3379, 3381, 3394, 3481, 
3482. ] 
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3305. Allport, F. H. Teleonomic description in 
the study of personality. Character & Pers., 1937, 5, 
202-214.—In the study of personality, ‘“we are 
interested, . not in traits, but in behavior trends. 
=e can describe the individual’s trend of behavior 

leonomically, that is, in terms of the purpose or 
purposes which he seems to be trying to carry out. 

his teleonomic method of description will be found 

0 be t both more discriminating and more dynamic 
than the concept of traits.” In the use of this method 
4 approach, however, two cautions are needed. 
‘he first is that the teleonomic method makes no 
use of the notion of consciousness of a purpose 
imputed to the subject observed. The second is that 
tis method does not imply any notion of future end 
The meaning of purpose is one of description 
. within the act itself—M. O. Wilson 
Uklahoma). ; 


OT goal. 
and lies 
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3306. Baumgarten-Tramer, F. Der Charakter 
und die Charakterbildung. (Character and charac- 
ter education.) Bern: Biichler, 1937. Pp. 15. 
RM. 40.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3307. Bouterwek, H. Erhebungen an eineiigen 
Zwillingspaaren iiber Erbanlage und Umwelt als 
Charakterbildner. (Studies of heredity and environ- 
ment as factors in the formation of the character of 
identical twins.) 2Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. KonstLehre, 
1936, 20, 265-275.—From 120 pairs of identical 
twins 4 pairs were selected for the purpose of this 
study, ranging in age from 154 to 22 years. One 
pair of twin sisters had been entirely separated dur- 
ing the first 9 years of their lives. The disparity 
between the two halves of the body of a single 
individual (asymmetry of the body, of the skull, of 
the face) is reflected in the hereditary differences in 
growth and size of each of the pair of identical twins. 
There is definite correlation between the asymme- 
tries of skull and face, and between the cerebral 
asymmetries as partially evidenced by handedness. 
On the basis of this asymmetrical situation the 
mental differences can be seen as characteristic and 
typical. Mental differences are in part analogous to 
sex differences and partly to the difference between 
the concept of the two types, “firm” (fest) and 
“flowing” (fliessend) as G. Pfahler employs these 
terms. Environment and chance play an important 
part in the character formation of twins. That 
heredity is a formative dominant force is often 
evidenced in the great difference in the personality of 
twins in spite of the same environment, while envir- 
onment itself serves to facilitate development, to 
serve it as a potential force able to disturb or disrupt, 
but not to create it—S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 


3308. Campbell, C. H. Mental aspects of the 
menopause. J. Okla. med. Ass., 1937, 30, 12-14.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3309. Forlano, G., & Axelrod, H.C. The effect of 
repeated praise or blame on the performance of 
introverts and extroverts. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 
28, 92—100.—Children in the fifth grade were first 
classified as introverts or extroverts according as 
they made scores above or below the median on 
Pintner’s personality test. After an initial number 
cancellation test without praise (‘‘good’’) or blame 
(“‘poor’’) such praise or blame was given at the end 
of two successive work periods of cancellation. In- 
troverts who were blamed made a significant in- 
crease over the performance of a control group after 
both the first and second application of the blame, 
whereas extroverts showed a significant increase only 
after the second blame. There was no differentiating 
effect of introversion-extroversion on the perform- 
ance with praise, and praise was in general less 
effective than blame.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

3310. Gilkinson, H. Masculine temperament and 
secondary sex characteristics: a study of the rela- 
tionship between psychological and physical meas- 
ures of masculinity. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 
19, 105-154.—The tools for this investigation in- 
cluded three kinds of masculinity measures: (1) 
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personality ratings, (2) Stanford attitude-interest 
analysis test, form B, (3) physical secondary sex 
characteristics: distribution of hair over the body, 
hip and shoulder dimensions, and pitch level of the 
speaking voice. Correlations of physical measures 
with masculinity ratings and masculinity-femininity 
test scores are significant only for pitch (.34-.40). 
Intercorrelations of physical sex traits are also given. 
A high order of independent variability was found to 
exist among secondary sex characteristics in men. 
44 references are included in the bibliography.— F. 
M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 


3311. Hertz, M. R. The method of administra- 
tion of the Rorschach ink-blot test. Child Develpm.., 
1936, 7, 237-254.—“A review of the investigations 
made with the Rorschach ink-blot test (32 titles) 
emphasizes the deplorable lack of uniformity in the 
administration of the test.’ There follows a detailed 
description of the procedure as worked out at the 
Brush Foundation, Western Reserve University, for 
administering the test and recording the subject's 
responses. This description “is presented here 
tentatively in the hope that it will stimulate coop- 
perative action and lead to a refinement of at least 
the method of giving the test.""—F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne University). 

3312. Levy, D. M. Aggressive-submissive be- 
havior and the Fréhlich syndrome. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1936, 36, 991-1020.—Summaries 
of the case records of 33 boys with the Fréhlich syn- 
drome demonstrate a preponderance of submissive 
behavior in contrast to the prevailing finding of 


aggression in other children referred to the clinic. 
It is concluded that the submissive tendency is due 
to a constitutional factor related to the endocrine 


disturbance basic to the syndrome. Studies of 
control groups of subjects ruled out possible explana- 
tions of the submissive behavior in terms of the early 
life history, of a psychological response to the 
obesity or hypogenitalism, and of the maternal atti- 
tude.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


3313. Lotz, F. Integrationstypologie und Erb- 
charakterkunde. (Integration typology and heredi- 
tary characterology.) Beth. Z. angew. Psychol., 1937, 
73, 149-253.—The author considers the possibility 
that the two eidetic types of Jaensch, the tetanoid 
and the basedowoid, may offer certain character- 
ologically different characteristics related to those of 


persons of a “steady inner state” and those of a | 


“fluent inner state.” The procedure consisted in 
testing 17 persons with the tests usually employed 
for classification according to hereditary charactero- 
logical differences, and then dividing them into three 
groups on the bases of their “inner-state steadiness.” 
To these groups were then given the specific tests of 
“integration typology,” such as the “spectacle test,” 
the after-image test, and the test with the Exner disk. 
The general conclusion is that those tending toward 
“inner integration” are of the “steady-state” type, 
i.e. narrower, more attentive, and more persevering; 
while those tending towards “outer integration” are 
of the “fluent-state” type, i.e. with broader, more 
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fluctuating attention and poorer perseverance. Th; 
latter type is more suggestible and sociable.—¢ ; 


J. Lehner (Brown). 


3314. Ostermeyer, G. Gestaltpsychologie yp, 
Erbcharakterkunde. (Gestalt psychology and hered. 
itary characterology.) Beth. Z. angew. Psycho 
1937, 73, 3-148.—The problem is whether th, 
“analytics” and the “synthetics” are distinguishable 
as two distinct types on hereditary characterologic: 
grounds. 5 men and 5 women were subjects. They 
were divided into two groups, those of “‘steady inne; 
states” and those of “‘fluent inner states,” according 
to their manner of reaction to the following: (; 
Rorschach test, (2) Sander’s figure, (3) geometrical 
figures, (4) word sequence drills, (5) classificator 
naming of various word series, (6) inclusion and 
proper usage of a series of given words in a desig. 
nated story, (7) comprehension of optical complexes, 
and (8) the method of “right-angled series.” Resy|ts 
indicate that differences exist between the ty 
groups. The first group reacted to (1), (2), (3), (7), 
and (8) in an “‘analytical’’ manner; i.e. more strictly. 
more factually and more objectively; the second 
group was more Gestalt-like, i.e. broader, more 
fluent and more feelingful.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown 

3315. Spearman, C. German science of charac. 
ter. I. Approach from experimental psychology. 
Character & Pers., 1937, 5, 177—201.—Little if any. 
thing has been written in English concerning the 
study of character in Germany. The author js 
attempting to remedy this situation. This, the first 
installment of a series, deals with the experimental 
data on will. One outcome is the acceptance of three 
pairs of personality types, namely, the perseverative- 
non-perseverative, the introvert-extravert, and the 
schizothyme-cyclothyme. Little concern has been 
given experimentally to the types of Spranger, 
Stern, Gross, Heymann, Wiersma and Jaensch 
Another outcome is the identifying of these per 
sonality types with certain reactions elicited experi- 
mentally. The author concludes that, although the 
Germans have contributed a remarkable wealth o 
psychological suggestions in those fields where there 
is a marked poverty of data, their technique is inade- 
quate. The technique needed is “‘that of correlations 
about types and, indeed, about character and 
factors.’’ An extensive bibliography is appended.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

3316. Willoughby, R. R. The emotionality of 
spinsters. Character & Pers., 1937, 5, 215-223.—A 
modified form of the Thurstone personality schedule 
was used on more than 500 unmarried women rang- 
ing in age from 15 to 78 years. The author sun- 
marizes his results thus: “Among the factors for 
which differentials may be established or strongly 
suspected are age, education, and consciousness of 4 
current emotional problem; those which are not- 
differentiating are occupation (except as affected by 
age and education) and bilingualism.” —M. 0. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 


[See also abstracts 3032, 3204, 3239, 3271, 330, 
3323, 3339, 3447, 3452, 3496. | 
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3317. Adler, M. J. Artand prudence. New York: 
tongmans, Green, 1937. Pp. xiv + 685. $5.00.— 
The author discusses the moral value, the political 
-egulation, and the esthetics of the cinema. The 
moral and political problems of the cinema are not 
oeculiar to it, but are only a specific case of the old 
sroblem of the proper place of artin society. Besides 
oroviding esthetic enjoyment, art has practical 
functions: purgation of the emotions, recreation, and 
social education. The good and bad effects motion 
oictures are commonly claimed to have are outlined, 
and the grounds of the claims critically examined. 
There is no preponderance of either common or 
expert opinion that motion pictures have bad effects 
n adults. As regards children and youths “there 
seems to be a predominance of common, and even of 
expert, opinion .. . that motion pictures have a 
somewhat undesirable influence.’’ The _ political 
oower should neither ignore nor forbid but regulate 
motion pictures, and this by controlling not what is 
made but what is accepted. In Part IV technique, 


criticism, and taste are discussed.—C. J. Ducasse. 


Brown). 

3318. Anderson, I. H. Studies in the eye move- 
ments of good and poor readers. Psychol. Monogr., 
1937, 48, 1-35.—The specific purposes of this study 
were to observe the effects of changes in difficulty of 
material and in reading attitude upon the eye move- 
ments of good and poor readers, and to evaluate the 
clinical utility of eye movements. The subjects were 
college freshmen. It was found that every measure of 
eye movements distinguishes good from poor readers 
at every level of difficulty, and that with increased 


proach a pattern common in more immature stages of 


reading development.” In the second part of the 
experiment the subjects were asked to read one 
passage for ‘‘the general idea only,” another for 
moderate and a third for complete knowledge of the 
material. The greatest difference between the two 
groups was found with the first of these conditions, 
where the good readers made their most regular eye 
movements. The clinical evaluation of eye move- 
ments led the author to conclude that no single 
measure of eye movements was of ‘‘much value in 
individual diagnosis and prediction.’ 27 references. 
—K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 

3319. Anderson, I. H., & Swanson, D. E. Com- 
mon factors in eye movements in silent and oral 
teading. Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 48, 61-69.—Using 
college freshmen as subjects, the authors compared 
the eye movements in silent and oral reading of three 
groups of readers, poor, unselected and good. Cor- 
relations of similar measures in the two situations 
were positive and high for all groups. ‘‘The correla- 
tions for poor readers were consistently higher than 
those for either of the two other groups.” The results 
indicate ‘a highly significant difference between good 
and poor reading. In their silent reading, poor 
readers resort to a mode of attack characteristic of 
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oral reading. ...On the other hand, mature 
readers are sufficiently ‘weaned’ from habits of oral 
reading to permit more refined psychological func- 
tions to operate in their silent reading.”’"—K. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 


3320. Blacker, C. P. A social problem group? 
London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 228. $5.00. 
—The nine papers by psychiatrists, social workers, 
administrators, and others with eugenic interests are 
inquiries into the question whether the “social 
problem group,” i.e. the lowest socio-economic 
stratum, is also the group which contributes the 
highest proportions of mental deficiency, mental 
disorder, inebriety, prostitution, crime, and neuras- 
thenia. The statistical material indicates that no 
simple answer is possible. The “subcultural’’ 
(having no apparent physiological or hereditary 
basis) type of mental deficiency is shown to be 
much more frequent in the “social problem group” 
than in other classes, but the ‘“‘pathological’’ (due to 
some definite organic lesion or abnormality) type is 
not more frequent in this group. Dementia praecox 
appears to be associated with lower-class status, but 
manic-depressive psychosis is not. There is no 
general conclusion, but several contributors conclude 
that the ‘“‘social problem group” is biologically 
defective-—R. E. L. Faris (Brown). 


3321. Brown, J. F. Degree of freedom of social 
locomotion: a psychological concept for political 
science. Sci. & Soc., N. Y., 1937, 1, 404-409.—The 
author attempts a field-theoretical analysis of the 
liberal democratic, fascist and communist states on 
the basis of topological and non-metricized dynamical 
concepts. This analysis points out the value of 
operational definition and dynamic constructs for 
problems of political psychology—-J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 


3322. Campbell, D. G. General semantics. Im- 
plications of linguistic revision for theoretical and 
clinical neuro-psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 
93, 789-807.—"‘The object of this paper is to call 
attention to the linguistic problems involved in 
regard to psychiatric theory and nosology but in 
therapy as well. Linguistic factors are shown to be 
important determinants of personality structure, 
and cognizance of them is essential to any general 
theory of values upon which the rational treatment 
of personality deviation depends."’ The systematic 
investigation by Korzybski led him to evolve “a 
general theory with specific application in psychia- 
tric and other fields, thus relating many previously 
isolated areas of scientific knowledge into a syn- 
thetic ‘unified field theory’ or what may be called 
general anthropology.’’—R. Goldman (Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital). 

3323. Corey, S. M. Signed versus unsigned atti- 
tude questionnaires. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 
144-148.—A scale for attitude toward classroom 
dishonesty was constructed and administered to 150 
college students twice in immediate succession. The 
students left the first questionnaire unsigned and 
signed the second, and the papers were matched by 
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identifying marks. The split-half reliability coeffi- 
cients (corrected) for the signed and unsigned ques- 
tionnaires were .90 and .93, and the r between the 
scores made on the questionnaires was .85 + .02. 
rhe unsigned questionnaires revealed a more lenient 
attitude toward cheating than the signed question- 
naires, although the difference was not statistically 
significant (C.R. = 2.60).—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


3324. Dimmitt, M. The construction and evaiua- 
tion of a scale to measure audience attitude toward 
any play. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 275—282.— 
Two forms of the scale are described and presented 
in full. Reliabilities when both forms were used with 
five different plays ranged from .61 to .79.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 


3325. Fairbanks, G. The relation between eye 
movements and voice in the oral reading of good and 
poor silent readers. Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 48, 
78-107.—Using college freshmen as subjects and 
photographing synchronously eye movements and 
sound waves of the voice the author studied the 
relationship between central and peripheral factors 
in the oral reading of good and poor readers. He 
found ‘‘that the eye-voice lead at regressions to error 
words is 45 per cent as great as the average lead in 
poor reading, and only 10 per cent as great in good 
reading. In this instance a small eye-voice lead is 
indicative of reading maturity. . One of the 
reasons for hesitation in poor reading is the necessity 
of regressing to words which give difficulty.’’ Since 
errors are not caused by faulty eye movements, 
“errors must be central in origin.’’ ‘The important 
differences, therefore, between good and poor 
readers are central differences.""— A. F. Muensinger 
(Colorado). 


3326. Faris, E. The nature of human nature, and 
other essays in social psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. xii+ 370. $3.50.— 
Thirty-two essays in social psychology which discuss 
the group and the person, conduct and attitudes, 
sociology and education, sociology and ethnology, 
and the sociology of racial conflict. These groups 
represent the teaching and research interests of the 
author for a number of years. The essays have, with 
one exception, been previously published. Most deal 
more particularly with problems in theoretical sociai 
psychology; however, the practical implications are 
not avoided, being specifically discussed in the 
chapters on education, religious strife and racial 
relations. Some parts are controversial—notably 
the “discussions of instincts, behaviorism, psycho- 
analysis, the doctrines of the racialists, and the 
sociology of Pareto. The introduction (pp. 3-4) calls 
attention to a “‘series of postulates—not a body of 
laws, no demonstrated conclusions, but postulates, 
assumptions, whose utility is promising and which 
should serve to guide investigation.” The claim is 
that ‘Social psychology is not a mature science, nor 
a secure one; a scientific social psychology seems at 
times little more than a program and a hope. But 
the need for such a science is widely felt and the 
possibility of perfecting it is attractive.” The 
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discussions of the social self and the relations 

wishes, attitudes, values and acts are clear apn, 
compact and illustrated with ethnological data, boss 
contemporary and “preliterate’” (the author's pr. 
posed substitute for ‘‘primitive’’). Preliterate oy). 
tural data come largely from the author's seve, 
years’ residence in the Congo. The emphasis 
throughout is upon the reality and priority of gro) 
and of culture and the collective conditioning ¢/ 
persons. The book represents a social psycholog 
with a sociological viewpoint.— M. A. Mook (Brown 

3327. Garth, T. R. The hypothesis of racial dij. 
ference. J. soc. Phil., 1937, 2, 224-231.—After , 
brief account of the history of the problem, th 
author summarizes the existing experimental psy- 
chological investigations of racial difference. i 
concludes that ‘“‘any differences so far found in th 
traits measured must of necessity be laid at the doo; 
of differences in experience and environments! 
factors, in racial ideals and in social status.”—J. | 
Brown (Kansas). 

3328. Garth, T. R., & Candor, E. Musical talent 
of Mexicans. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 298-301 — 
The problem of the present study was to compar 
the performance of 746 Mexican secondary school 
children with the performance of white children on 
the original six Seashore tests. By the split-hali 
method 100 cases gave reliability r’s of from .% 
(pitch) to .44 (time), when the Spearman-Brown 
formula was used. The results indicate that ther 
is a superficial inferiority of the Mexicans on the test 
for pitch (overlapping on the white median = 16° 
for boys and 19% for girls), and a superiority on 
rhythm (overlapping = 75% for boys and 76% for 
girls). On the other four tests overlapping approv- 
mates 50%. It is suggested that the poor results on 
pitch are a function of the children’s lack of practice 
in taking such tests, and the good results on rhythm 
to their experience in dancing, i.e., the differences 
are a function of nurture, not of nature.—D. } 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3329. Gates, A. 1., & Bond, G. L. Prevention of 
disabilities in reading. J. nat. educ. Ass., 1937, 26, 
9-10.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3330. Gemelli, A. I resultati dei piu recenti studi 
sul linguaggio in relazione con le dottrine realiste ¢ 
con le dottrine idealiste sulla natura e sulla funzione 
del linguaggio. (Results on more recent studies 10 


_ language in relation to realistic and idealistic doc- 


trines on the nature and function of language 
Riv. Fil. neo-scolast., 1935, 27, Suppl. Pp. 10.—The 
author discusses the subjective and objective aspects 
of language and points out the need of realists 
unite the two into an integral concept of the nature 
and function of language.—(Courtesy Année psycho. 

3331. Goldenweiser, A. Anthropology: an intr 
duction to primitive culture. New York: F. > 
Crofts & Co., 1937. Pp. xxi + 551. $3.75.—This 
textbook in general anthropology began as a revisio! 
of the author’s Early Civilization (1922), but 1s 2 
entirely new and different book. The ethnographic 
materials, having in the earlier book a separate 
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-ection, are here incorporated into the main body of 
exposition. Part I deals with the races of man and 
+he evolution from animal mind to human culture; 
Part II, four-fifths of the book, has sections on the 
economic, social organizational, political, religious 
and artistic life of primitive man; Part III considers 
oroblems of social evolution, cultural diffusion, and 
-he relation of culture to physical environment. The 
theme of the book is the psychic unity of man, re- 
ardless of his geographic location or the status of his 
social or cultural evolution. Sections particularly 
interesting to psychologists include those considering 
the mental characteristics of the races, from anintal 

man and from mind to culture, the nature of 
yman invention, the psychology of cultural dif- 
fusion, and the symbolism of primitive art. Chapters 
qusual in any text in anthropology are those on 
ow anthropologists work and on what civilization 
does to primitives. Factual materials and theoretical 
jiscussions are combined. There are 110 illustra- 
tions, a tribal end-paper map, short indices by names, 
subjects and tribes, and a selective »ibliography 
wranged by problems and areas.—M. A. Mook 
Brown). 


3332. Gray, W. S. Summary of reading investi- 
gations. (July 1, 1935-June 30, 1936.) J. educ. 
Res., 1937, 30, 553-576.—Short summaries covering 
the field of reading, divided into various topics. 
Bibliography of 100 titles—S. W. Fernberger 
Pennsylvania). 


3333. Greene, P. C. Violin performance with 
reference to tempered, natural, and Pythagorean 


intonation. Univ. Ja. Stud. Psychol. Music, 1936, 4, 
232-251.—The performances of six violinists were 
recorded on moving film by an oscillographic tech- 
nique. The violinists typically performed in neither 
the natural nor the equally tempered scale. As com- 
pared with natural and equally tempered intonation, 
major seconds and major thirds were enlarged, minor 
seconds and minor thirds were contracted, and 
perfect fourths on the average tended to approximate 
the theoretical scale values for that interval. Indi- 
vidual players showed slightly different patterns of 
intonation, but as a group they tended to approxi- 
mate the interval extents of the Pythagorean scale.— 
B. Wellman (Iowa). 

3334. Hancock, J. Reliability of generalized atti- 
tude scales as related to length of scale. Bull. 
Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 291-295.—A short form of 
a generalized attitude scale for occupation was 
devised by taking only the odd-numbered items of 
the standard long form. The short form gave means 

d standard deviations not significantly different 
‘rom those found from the long form—C. M. 


] 


Louttit (Indiana). 

3335. Hartnacke, W. Stammt der Grossteil der 
Begabten aus dem “Volk” oder aus der “‘Auslese”’? 
Vo the majority of the gifted come from the 
people” or from the “‘élite’?) Volk u. Rasse, 1937, 
12, 107-111.—Hartnacke illustrates how different 
methods of research on the conditions in Altona, 
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Stuttgart and Munich necessarily led to different 
results.—P. L. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3336. Hawkins, M. L. The construction of a 
three-axial scale for the measurement of attitudes 
toward any existing or proposed social activity. 
Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 259-274.—The author 
describes the construction and gives in full a scale 
for measuring attitudes toward social activity along 
three axes, viz., (1) evaluation of aims and objec- 
tives, (2) evaluation of the organization or agency 
carrying out the aims, and (3) evaluation of the forms 
of personal participation.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3337. Henderson, M. T. Rhythmic organization 
in artistic piano performance. Univ. Ja. Stud. Psy- 
chol. Music, 1936, 4, 281-305.—Two pianists were 
asked to play the chorale section of Chopin's Noc- 
turne No. 6 (G minor), Opus 15, No. 3. Their 
performances were recorded by the Iowa piano 
camera, It was concluded that accented notes were 
not played with greater intensity than unaccented 
notes. Note durations accounted, at least in part, 
for the measure accent. Tempo rubatos and dy- 
namic changes were employed by each pianist for 
the purpose of phrase definition. Both pianists 
usually played the melody note before the other 
notes of the chord for the right hand and played the 
melody note with more intensity.—B. Wellman 
(lowa). 

3338. Hofstiitter, R. Beziehungen zwischen phy- 
siognomischer ichkeit und Ehe. (Relations 
between physiognomic similarity and marriage.) Z. 
angew. Psychol., 1937, 52, 107-122.—With a word of 
caution concerning the application of statistics to 
the problem of marriage, the author gives his results 
from the study of 180 couples, 124 of whom had 
been married over 10 years. 54 couples, 47 of whom 
had been married over 10 years, showed marked 
similarities. The 47 couples are divided into two 
groups: (1) marriages with primary similarity factors 
(36 couples), i.e. those who at the time of marriage 
showed marked physiognomic similarity either (a) 
to each other or (b) one partner to a near relative 
of the other, e.g. bride to bridegroom's mother or 
sister; and (2) marriages with secondary similarity 
factors (11 couples), i.e. those who after some time 
show obvious similarity in appearance, posture, 
facial expression, social reaction patterns, and often 
such dynamic similarities as tone of voice or rhythm 
of laughter. The correlations between similarity 
factors and marital happiness are positive (ranging 
from .222 to .505). The primary types of charac- 
teristics tend to go over into the secondary, particu- 
larly in younger marriages, thus enhancing the 
chances of marital happiness.—G. F. J. Lehner 
(Brown). 

3339. Horne, E. P. Socially significant attitude 
objects. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 117-126.— 
An attitude object is defined as “‘any effective stimu- 
lus to which an individual may react.” A total of 
233 attitude objects were secured from a preliminary 
group of 50 subjects. These were submitted to 245 
judges. These judges ranked the attitude objects 
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with a reliability of .99. The full list of objects is 
given with their numerical scores and ranks.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 


3340. Horne, E. P. Ranking of attitude object 
categories by different populations. Bull. Purdue 
Univ., 1936, 37, 283-290.—There were cultural and 
geographic differences in the relative ranking of 
categories in spite of the fact that all respondents 
were teachers or students.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3341. Langner, E. Form- und Farbbeachtung und 
psychophysische Konstitution bei zeitgendssischen 
Dichtern. (The apperception of form and color and 
the psychophysical constitution of contemporary 
writers.) Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. KonstLehre, 1936, 
20, 93-147.—16 contemporary German writers, 8 of 
the schizothymic, 8 of the cyclothymic type, were 
studied and their works analyzed for the purpose of 
determining whether and to what extent their dif- 
fering literary characteristics constituted constitu- 
tional-biological components, as found in their gen- 
eral style, their use of form and color elements, 
as well as in acoustic phenomena and motor ex- 
pression. Distinct differences between the schizo- 
thymic and the cyclothymic type included, as to 
color: (1) the majority of the cyclothymic writers 
were predominantly color-minded, as was evidenced 
by their use of more than twice as many color ex- 
pressions as appeared in the works of the schizo- 
thymic type; (2) the schizothymic type show a much 
greater predilection for expressions of gradations of 
light and shadow; (3) the cyclothymic writers prefer 
bright colors, the schizothymic writers neutral 
shades. As to form: (1) the schizothymic writers 
were superior to the cyclothymic writers in their use 
both of definite and of general forms. Auditory 
impressions were likewise employed much more fre- 
quently by the schizothymic than by the cyclothy- 
mic type. Another characteristic of the schizothymic 
writers is the frequency with which a color impression 
is expressed by corresponding tonal words, while 
contrariwise the cyclothymic writers transpose 
musical impressions into color expressions. The 
large majority of the schizothymic writers were 
leptosomes, while by far the greater number of the 
cyclothymic writers were of the pyknic type. The 
study showed that close correlation between form 
and color apperception and psychophysical constitu- 
tion can be proved from the writings of contemporary 
writers.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 


3342. Lewis, D. Pitch: its definition and physical 
determinants. Univ. Ja. Stud. Psychol. Music, 1936, 
4, 346-373.—Experimental data which throw light on 
the relationship between pitch and various aspects of 
the physical stimulus are summarized in this article. 
The underlying purpose of the discussion is “not so 
much to set forth pertinent facts for their own sake 
as to present these facts in such a way as to make 
them meaningful for a psychological interpretation 
of music and speech.” Pitch is discussed as a func- 
tion of frequency, intensity, harmonic structure and 
duration and as a psychophysical variable and an 
element in speech.—B. Wellman (lowa). 
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3343. Linton, R. The study of man: an intrody,. 
tion. New York: Appleton-Century, 1936, p, 
ix + 503. $4.00.—This book is an “introductio, 
in two respects: it is broad enough in scope and jy 
data to provide the beginning student with th 
essentials of anthropology, and it summarizes th 
accomplishments and methodological inadequacies in 
that field for the benefit of the beginning profession, 
student. The book is not so arranged, but in realit, 
deals with three groups of materials: (1) the firs 
four chapters deal with human and racial Origins 
and the significance of racial (both physical an4 
mental) differences; (2) chapters 7—15 discuss th 
nature of society and the social and political system 
within it; and (3) chapters 6 and 16-26 concern the 
characteristic aspects of cultural composition an4 
change. For illustrative facts the author has draw) 
upon his own field work among the Comanche 
Marquesans and Tanala, which materials are thys jy 
an introductory textbook for the first time. Some oj 
the analyses are original, such as the classification 
of cultural components, from the point of view o 
individual participation in group life, into universals, 
specialties and alternatives. Social and _ political 
groups are thoroughly discussed, whereas economic 
life, religion and art are given practically no con. 
sideration. The problems of culture and of cultural 
change are considered from the point of view of the 
“schools” of anthropology, the presence of which is 
regarded as a sign of the science’s immaturity. The 
theories of the diffusionists, functionalists, etc., are 
impartially analyzed and their inadequacies indi- 
cated. Throughout the book but in the last few 
chapters particularly (on function, interests, orienta- 
tions, and culture and personality) a psychological 
approach and understanding are emphasized as a 
needed, necessary and important study aid and 
research lead in anthropology. Bibliography and 
index.—M. A. Mook (Brown). 

3344. Lowell, A. L. An example from the evi- 
dence of history. Jn Adrian, E. D., & others, 
Factors determining human behavior (Harvard Ter- 
centenary Publication). Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 119-132.—By adapting 
themselves to immediate ends, animals often develop 
consistent and harmonious patterns of behavior 
which could not possibly have been formed on any 
premeditated plan. The author points to the British 
parliamentary system as an example of the fact that 


. similarly men “may attain a self-consistent and 


harmonious system of conducting their affairs by 4 
process of striving for immediate intentional objects 
if the conditions happen to be such as to lead to4 
system of that kind; and this although the actors 
themselves do not contemplate it, or even if the 
result is quite contrary to their preconceived ideas. 
—D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 

3345. Lynd, R. S., & Lynd, H. M. Middletown 
transition: a study in cultural conflicts. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1937. Pp. xviii + 604. $5.00— 
In 1929 the Lynds published Middletown, a Study ™ 
Contemporary Culture, a ‘‘venture in contemporary 
anthropology” which presented a “‘total-situationa! 
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ey of the life of a small midwestern city in 1925. 
The present book considers the developmental as- 
‘octs of this life through the years of boom and 
ression, from 1925 to 1935. The topical organiza- 
tion, much the same in both books, covers the fields 
f getting a living, making a home, training the 
using leisure, and engaging in various reli- 
The analysis 


pect 


oungs 
ys and other community activities. 


likewise much the same as in the earlier book—in 


bi siness people and aadibide. The most important 

snges are shifts i in economic power, with the “‘busi- 
ness control group’ ’ developing into a stronger local 
aristocracy, and in class alignments, with a growing 
class consciousness and the emergence of a new 
middle class, composed of less privileged business 
pet ple—clerical workers, salespeople, and small 
ret tai lers. There is a new chapter on the “ X family,” 
benevolent industrial feudalists, which has vastly in- 
creased its wealth and extended its power since 1925. 
But the “Middletown spirit,’’ one of individualistic, 
otimistic Rotarianism, is practically the same as in 
1925. Conditions have changed, but thinking has 
not essentially; “symbols’’ have not kept up with 
realities; the folk have kept old faiths, rather than 
moving to new ways of thought. A “wary cyni- 
cism,” however, somewhat characterizes the new 
middle class and a small number of the workers, 
especially the women and younger people. This 
study accepts Middletown as a typical “American 
icrocosm”’ more than the 1925 study did. The 
factual data are here less extensive, but the authors’ 
interpretations are bolder. A _ textbook edition 
$3.75) is announced for August 1—M. A. Mook 
Brown). 


te 3346. Maclver, R. M. Society: a textbook of 
or: sociology. (Rev. ed.) New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1937. Pp. 608. $3.75.—R. R. 


rown). 


3347. Malinowski, B. Culture as a determinant 
of behavior. Jm Adrian, E. D., & others, Factors 
determining human behavior (Harvard Tercentenary 
Publication). Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1937. Pp. 133-168.—The author argues for 
determinism and empiricism in anthropology. The 
functions of various cultural institutions, such as 

he family, magic, religion, and war, are considered, 
with th emphasis on their relation to the organic needs 

he individual—D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 


3348. Mekeel, H. S. A psychoanalytic approach 
fo culture. J. soc. Phil., 1937, 2, 232-236.—"This 
paper attempts to point out some of the ways in 
which the Freudian conceptual schema of human 

havior may possibly clarify an understanding of 
cultura processes and perhaps reach a deeper level 

s neneiag for culture itself. Like any other ap- 

roach to a subject of scientific study, it is only one 

{many tools that should be used to achieve the final 
goal of a better understanding of the particular nexus 
under study—in this case, culture.’ After giving 
some examples of the understanding psychoanalysis 
tas given him in his own research the author con- 


t few 
ienta- 


ogical 


Willoughby 
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cludes: ‘‘Culture involves a commonly accepted 
definition of social situations in which the partici- 
pants have specific roles they must play. Psycho- 
analysis has shown the processes by which this is 
reachieved constantly for new individuals born in a 
community. Its findings for our own culture should 
not only be worked out anthropologically in greater 
detail, but also be checked against other societies in 
various parts of the world.’’-—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 


3349. Miller, M. L. Balzac’s Pére Goriot. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1937, 6, 78-85.—Balzac’s novel 
Pere Goriot is discussed in relation to the author's 
personal characteristics and life experiences, and 
exposition is made of the many identifications and 
projections of the author contained in the story.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3350. Miller, R.S. The pitch of the attack in sing- 
ing. Univ. Ia. Stud. Psychol. Music, 1936, 4, 158-171. 
—Phonophotographic techniques were used to study 
the singing of both accepted artists and amateurs. 
The performances of the former were taken from 
phonograph records and the amateurs were recorded 
directly in the laboratory. The gliding attack was 
used in 58% of the attacks. The form of the com- 
posite (average) glide for all songs was a curve of 
slight negative acceleration. Glides were larger in 
extent when following rests than when following 
breath pauses or transition pauses. They were 
larger in extent when preceded by a tone of lower 
pitch than when preceded by a tone of higher pitch. 
They were larger in extent when they formed the 
attack for tones of long duration than for. short 
durations. They were larger in extent when they 
formed the attack for tones in the singer’s high 
register. A greater proportion of the attacks in 
legato than in staccato singing were glides.—B. 
Wellman (Iowa). 


3351. Muller, H. J. On the variability of mixed 
races. Amer. Nat., 1936, 70, 409-442.—Principles of 
Mendelian genetics are not violated by anthropo- 
logical findings that mixed races formed by hybridiza- 
tion between major known races have on the whole 
little or no more variability, perhaps in some cases 
even less, than the original races. However, “unin- 
creased variability can not (as sometimes stated) be 
related to the number of generations of breeding of 
the mixed race, but must be as evident in F; as later.” 
Several possible Mendelian interpretations are given: 
(1) the more plausible is that most of “the intraracial 
variation of the original races is caused by relatively 
recessive genes that individually (at each given locus) 
are rather rare, but taken together are numerous’; 
and (2) “this variation is for the most part referable 
to different loci in the different major races, even 
though a variation of a similar phenotypic kind 
results.” Requirements are stated that should be 
met by any future body of data dealing with the 
problem at issue.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 

3352. Muyskens, J.H. Speech as emergent spe- 
cificity. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1937, 93, 857-863.—The 
point of view represented in the paper is that lan- 
guage is actually a biological process, the characteris- 
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tics and phenomena of which are determined by the 
integration of the forces of the body with each other 
and with the forces of the environment. Language, 
and especially speech, “‘must be regarded as a highly 
specific emergence from and conditioning of certain 
vegetative processes of the organism."’ Distinction 
should be made between two phases of the develop- 
ment: (1) the embryological, and (2) parturition and 
the postnatal development. Breathing and suckling 
habits are of importance, the latter because the vowel 
system is a product of the swallowing and sucking 
responses. Speech difficulty resulting from patho- 
logical conditions during the formative period is 
determined, not by the kind of disease, but by the 
time at which it occurs. A brief summary is made 
of a study in rehabilitation of fractional speech in a 
mentally retarded group.—R. Goldman (Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital). 


3353. Niceforo, A. Psychologie profonde de 
largot populaire. (Depth psychology of vulgar 
slang.) Giust. penal., 1935, 41, 1-76.—The author 
gives the characteristics of vulgar slang; and points 
out that the common use of ribald and lewd words 
indirectly satisfies tendencies and instincts of a sexual 
and anal nature.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3354. Niemeyer, O. Methodisches und Tat- 


Sichliches zur Sprachpsychologie. (Methods and 
facts relative to speech psychology.) Arch. ges. 


Psychol., 1936, 97, 450-464.—There is a close rela- 
tionship between speech and thought, but no clear 
analysis of the field has been made. 


Such analysis 
would be easier if each could be studied separately. 
This has been speculated on but not experimentally 
carried through. The author cites studies of Selz, 
dealing largely with thought content, and seeks an 
experiment eliminating this factor and centering 
largely on sentence structure. Material was chosen 
consisting of nonsense words, following “Ach’s 
syllabic experimental material. The experiment is 
described and its findings cited; they lead toward 
sentence recognition. These studies are compared 
with those of others in the field, especially Bihler. 
The author sees in his findings practical applications 
for language learning.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


3355. Oeser, O. A. Methods and assumptions of 
field work in social psychology. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1937, 27, 343-363.—The first part of this paper 
describes an attempt now being made to bring about 
a fresh approach to field work in social psychology. 
It is maintained that the stimulus terms of social 
psychology are described by sociology and economics, 
whilst anthropology contributes to the methods of 
field observation. It follows that if a social problem, 
in this case unemployment, be studied, a team of 
specialists must cooperatively analyze the whole 
field. Such a team consisting of members of the 
staff and research staff of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of St. Andrew’s, is working 
under the auspices of the Pilgrim Trust at Dundee 
in Scotland. Their basic method is that of functional 
penetration; the observers become as far as possible 
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accepted members of the community, and , 
questioning is done indirectly. In the second part o) 
the paper are reported preliminary studies, in gop. 
nection with]vocational guidance, of investigation: 
into social types and the restriction of juveni), 
wishes by cultural fictions and vocational expecta. 
tions.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England), __ 


3356. Ogden, R. M. Naive geometry in th, 
psychology of art. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 4 
198-216.—“‘Any great work of design will endy. 
geometrical analysis, not because the artist witting), 
employed geometrical means in its production, by 
because every membered whole must have a ge. 
metrical plan of organization. . . . No study 
parts as units will ever reveal the source of integra. 
tion which accounts for the investment of a design 
with beauty. Beauty attaches itself to those be. 
haviors and products of behavior which conform t 
the organizing principles of life under natural 
conditions of growth and development. . . . [These 
principles ] are either static or dynamic in character 
and the symmetry of space relations is attributable 
to them. ... Static symmetry is a systemati 
arrangement of recognizable units. . . . Dynamic 
symmetry, in turn, is a systematic progression 
the members of a whole. A pattern of this order 
when suitably composed of recognizable members, 
possesses the internal harmony of nature to which 
we are adapted because its system is our own. What 
we have chosen to call naive geometry is the im. 
mediate guidance of behavior by the system of space 
relations in which we live. This system accounts 
for our first intuition of static or dynamic symmetry 
To this system of naively apprehended summations 
and progressions we must turn for an explanation of 
those visible records of life which are called beauti- 
ful.""—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3357. Paget, R. Sign language as a form of 
speech. Nature, Lond., 1936, 137, 384-388.—The 
author reviews, graphically and otherwise, the sign 
languages of various groups, particularly those of 
the Australians, Indians, and deaf mutes. Con- 
paring speech (the result of mouth gestures) and siga 
language (the result of hand gestures), the hand has 
the greater advantage. The number of possible 
distinctive gestures which can be made with one 
hand and arm is more than 700,000, the hand being 
evidently 20,000 times more versatile than the 


- mouth. A beginning has been made in the develop 


ment of a systematic sign language intended as an 
easily learned universal language. Its signs and 
symbols, with their manner of execution, are givet.— 
G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3358. Peterson, T. D. The relationship between 
certain attitudes of parents and children. 5u 
Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 127-144.—The attitudes 0 
high school students and their parents toward tes 
social questions were measured. All correlations 
between parents and children were positive, and most 
were fairly high. Fathers and mothers are mor 
alike than they are like their sons or daughters, and 
conversely, siblings resemble each other more tha! 
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chey do their parents. Mothers’ attitudes correlate 
igher with both daughters’ and sons’ attitudes than 
fathers’ attitudes do.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

33590. Remmers, H. H. Further studies in 
attitudes, Series II. Introduction and prospectus. 
Rui]. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 5S-11.—An interpretive 
«»mmary of the studies with Remmers’ generalized 

‘tude scales reported in this volume.—C. M. 

iitit (Indiana). 

3360. Remmers, H. H., Owen, W. V., & Kelley, 
LB. A survey of attitudes toward recent economic 
policies. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 203-213.— 
\pproximately 600 adults marked the Thomas 
attitude scale toward any proposed social action 
for the following: old age pension, return to gold 
standard, thirty-hour week, PWA, and WPA. The 
attitude score was above neutral for all occupation 
groups toward the first three. Attitudes toward the 
ast two were very slightly above neutral or were 
infavorable—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

3361. Rigg, M. The relationship between dis- 
crimination in music and discrimination in poetry. 
| educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 149-152.—The paper 
reports the correlation between the abilities of 71 
college men as revealed by the Oregon music 
jiscrimination test and the Rigg poetry test. Intel- 
igence and musical training are also considered. 
The r between music discrimination and poetry 
discrimination was .20 when intelligence and musical 
training were partialed out-—A. W. Melton 
Missouri). 

3362. Routh, R. Remedial speech work in the 
Indiana State Teachers College Laboratory School, 
1935-36. Teach. Coll. J., Ind., 1937, 8, 33-40.— 
With bibliography.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

3363. Seashore, C. E. The objective recording 
and analysis of musical performance. Univ. Ia. 
Stud. Psychol. Music, 1936, 4, 5-11.—Due to the 
extraordinary development in the last twenty years 
in the field of acoustics there are now available 
adequate instruments for the recording of all 
significant aspects of musical performance by voice 
if instrument. Musical performance as a form of 
behavior lends itself surprisingly well to objective 
study and measurement. However, it requires a 
rather cataclysmic readjustment in attitude to pass 
irom the traditional introspectional and emotional 
attitude of the musician to the laboratory attitude 

i exact measurement and painstaking analysis. 
Three main divisions of interest in the psychology 
| music are recognized: the performer, the per- 
formance and the listener. Analysis of performance 
is the frst essential step, not only for the description 
and analysis of music as such, but also for the 
psychological analysis of the behavior in the perform- 
ance and the experience and behavior of the listener. 
—B. Wellman (lowa). 

3304. Seashore, H. G. An objective analysis of 
artistic singing. Univ. Ia. Stud. Psychol. Music, 
1936, 4, 12-157.—Songs from representative singers 
vere photographed and physical measurements made 

‘ the frequency, intensity and duration factors. 
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Pitch was graphed in units of tenths of a musical 
step by the strobophotograph camera. The intensity 
voltmeter graphed the physical energy on a gradu- 
ated scale of decibels. Oscillograms were made, 
from which the timbre of the tone could be deter- 
mined by harmonic analysis. The physical analysis 
of pitch curves demonstrated that sung tones rarely 
were ‘‘on pitch.”” They varied from strict, stable 
and rigid pitch in three major ways: the vibrato, 
mean-pitch levels, and transitions. Types of 
intensity patterns were fairly well defined in terms 
of patterns of intensity intra- and interphrasally 
and the intensity vibrato. Continuous deviation 
from strict time was the rule in artistic singing. 
Variability in duration was greater than variability 
in pitch. Both the present musical terminology and 
the usual statistical devices failed to express the 
hierarchical relations within the rhythmic structure. 
Singers organized rhythm and induced an experience 
of rhythm by artistically deviating from strict 
compositional standards and from uniform per- 
formance.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


3365. Seashore, H.G. A review of Schramm’s 
“Approaches to a Science of English Verse.” Univ. 
Ia. Stud. Psychol. Music, 1936, 4, 377-379.— 
Schramm made phonophotographic studies of several 
readings of poetry, some by the poets themselves, 
and by means of his records attacked the problems 
of the metricists. In Seashore’s review Schramm's 
findings and conclusions are discussed as they paral- 
leled the findings from objective analysis of singing. 
—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

3366. Seth, G. Psychological aspects of con- 
temporary poetry. Brit. J. Psychol., 1937, 27, 425- 
435.—Linguistic development consists, in one of its 
aspects, in the gradual submission of thought to the 
reality principle, and in progressive socialization, 
which is at the same time the gradual rationalization 
of thought and speech. A study of contemporary 
poetry appears to show that this trend is reversed, 
and that the technique of poetry is broadly, and toa 
greater degree than ever before, regressive in 
character. This generalization is borne out by the 
syntactical characteristics which seem to be typical 
of the verse, by its tendency to juxtaposition, to 
omission of expressions which indicate the subtler 
relations, and to the paratactic or even the one-word 
sentence in which the affective, volitional and 
cognitive aspects of speech are still only very par- 
tially freed from their primitive fusion.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

3367. Skinner, L., & Seashore, C. E. A musical 
pattern score of the first movement of the Beethoven 
sonata, Opus 27, No. 2. Univ. Ja. Stud. Psychol. 
Music, 1936, 4, 263—280.—The musical pattern score 
of the first movement of the Beethoven sonata, Opus 
27, No. 2, is presented as an illustration of research 
material to be gained through the use of the lowa 
piano camera.—B. Wellman (lowa). 

2368. Small, A. M. An objective analysis of 
artistic violin performance. Univ. Ja. Stud. Psychol. 
Music, 1936, 4, 172-231.—Data on violin playing 
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obtained directly from players and from 
phonograph records. Three elements of sound were 
recorded simultaneously: pitch by strobophotog- 
raphy, intensity by a vacuum tube voltmeter and 
duration by an electrically driven tuning fork. The 
pitch vibrato appeared in practically all tones of the 
violinists studied, except on the open strings. It 
was typically present throughout the whole duration 
of a tone. The form of the pulsations was quite 
smooth and regular, approximating a sine curve. 
The rate and the extent of the pitch vibrato were 
independent of each other. A violinist’s typical 
vibrato tended to remain the same in repeated 
performances. The violinists deviated over 60% 
of the time from the tempered scale notes with 
deviations .05 tone or greater and over 31% of the 
time with deviations .1 tone or greater. The in- 
tensity vibrato was less frequent than the pitch 
vibrato. It was frequently intermittent and 
sporadic. The intensity vibrato is probably rela- 
tively more important in violin playing than in 
singing.—B. Wellman (lowa). 


3369. Swanson, D. E. Common elements in 
silent and oral readi Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 48, 
36-60.—The subjects in this experiment were college 
freshmen. The elements common to silent and oral 
reading of poor readers were found to be inaccurate 
perception, poor comprehension, and slow rate of 
reading. The author suggests that ‘‘certain aspects 
of silent reading deficiencies may be studied ad- 
vantageously by an analysis of oral reading.”” When 
meaningless sentences were presented at different 


were 


speeds by means of a tachistoscope it was found that 
the accuracy of perception decreased with a decrease 


in exposure time. ‘‘Any attempt of the poor reader 
to speed up his rate of reading, without first correct- 
ing his perception difficulty, would enhance error 
tendencies.” 19 references—K. F. Muenszinger 
(Colorado). 


3370. Taylor, E.A. Controlled reading. Chicago: 
Chicago Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. xxviii + 367. 
$3.50.—Part I includes the photographs and the 
contributions of those individuals who have done 
outstanding work in eye movement photography and 
reading research. Parts II and III summarize the 
development of apparatus for the objective study of 
eye movements. The latest development is the 
ophthalmograph, by means of which binocular eye 


movements are photographed during reading. Typi- _ 


cal pictures of eye movements of efficient and non- 
efficient readers and grade norms based on the 
number of fixations per hundred words are presented. 
Norms are also given for similar groups who have had 
previous training with a metronoscope, which is an 
adaptation of the tachistoscope providing for triple 
exposure of reading material in a rhythmic left to 
right movement. The object of such training is to 
condition and improve eye movements and to 
broaden the span of recognition. Part IV presents 
experimental studies on the relation of eye move- 
ment to ocular defects and scholastic retardation.— 
E. T. Raney (Brown). 


GENERAL SOCIAL PROCESSES 


3371. Thomas-Baines, D. M. The constructio 
and evaluation of a scale to measure attitude towar; 
any proposed social action. Bull. Purdue Unjy 
1936, 37, 252-258.—Two forms of the scale ap 
given in full. The reliabilities for the scale whe, 
used for four different “social actions” were .73. 7. 
81, .91. There were significant differences j; 
attitude scores between the different “‘social actions 
—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3372. Thorndike, E. L., & Lorge, I. Ignorance 
and prejudice concerning economics and business. 
Sch. & Soc., 1937, 45, 589-592.—In 1934 76 un, 
employed adults, above the average in intellec 
and education, were given a test of information and 
reasoning on business and economic issues. The 
group as a whole showed itself to be grossly ignorant 
Nearly three-fourths, for instance, thought that the 
milk company makes a profit of at least 15% of the 
retail price of its product, and that the cost of 
materials in a loaf of bread is one-fourth or less of its 
retail price. With the maximum score 54, the high- 
est score earned was 32, the lowest — 3. There was 
a substantial correlation (.7) between score on the 
test and score on the CAVD intelligence test. There 
was little relation, however, between intelligence and 
a score reflecting degree of prejudice against owner 
of business concerns and traders for the services 
they and their property render. Younger persons 
seemed to have more prejudice than did older. 
Standing on an economics test showed practically no 
relation to degree of prejudice—H. L. Kock 
(Chicago). 

3373. Thorndike, E. L., & Lorge,I. The vocab- 
ulary of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Teach. Coll. 
Rec., 1937, 38, 485-490.—A count is reported of the 
words beyond the 2500 most commonly used ones 
found in a random sampling of a million words (50 
selections of 20,000 words each) in the Britannica 
The results are compared with the vocabulary of 
books recommended for children in grades three to 
eight and with the vocabulary of 500 telephone 
conversations.—J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 


3374. Tiffin, J. Recent studies in the science of 
the art of speech from the Iowa laboratory. Univ. 0. 
Stud. Psychol. Music, 1936, 4, 374-376.—An anno- 
tated bibliography of 15 recent studies in speech.— 
B. Wellman (Iowa). 


3375. Vernon, L. N. Synchronization of chords 
artistic piano music. Univ. Ia. Stud. Psychol. Mus«, 
1936, 4, 306-345.—Duo-art rolls of eight perforn- 
ances at the piano by four artists were studied for 
synchronization of chords. It was found that 
pianists may play as many as half their chord 
asynchronously. The frequency of deviation within 
a selection varied directly with the average extett 
of deviation. It is probable that most of the devi 
tions were intentional. The frequency and extent 
of deviation varied greatly from pianist to pianist 
and from selection to selection. When tempo ¥# 
slow or changing more asynchronous chords % 
curred. Contrary to expectations, asynchronis® 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


was not related to beginnings or endings of phrases, 
or to changes in tonality.—B. Wellman (lowa). 


3376. Wagner, G. W. The maturation of certain 
yisual functions and the relationship between these 
functions and success in reading and arithmetic. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1937, 48, 108-146.—The author 
studied the maturation of the visual functions tested 
hy the Betts Ready to Read tests. Using 850 sub- 
‘ects, he established norms and maturation trends 
for children from the kindergarten to the sixth 
crade. These norms and trends are presented in 
craphs and tables. On the whole his results point 
“toward a positive relationship between normal 
visual functioning and success in reading.’’ Some 
of the tests in the battery are more highly related 
than others to achievement in reading; they are 
therefore more useful for identifying good and poor 
readers.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


3377. Wile, I. S. The psychology of the hymen. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1937, 85, 143-156.—‘‘The 
psychological elements related to the hymen are 
due to the fact that when intact it was held to be an 
infallible sign of virginity.’’ ‘‘This structural non- 
entity has been granted a cultural value that has 
profoundly affected the ideas of nations and the 
habits of men.”’ ‘“‘The altering attitudes toward 


the hymen bear witness to the many current changes 
in human attitudes and sentiments, opinions and 
judgments.’"—C. R. 
Hospital). 

3378. Zubin, J., & Gristle, M. An empirical 
scale for measuring militarism-pacifism. Psychol. 


Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 


Rec., 1937, 1, 27-32.—-The opinions of members 
belonging to the R.O.T.C. and of pacifist societies 
at the College of the City of New York were obtained 
in the construction of this scale, which has a relia- 
bility of 95. When administered to a group of 260 
unselected college students it was found that the 
average college student was more pacifist than 
militarist. ‘Higher classmen tend to be more 
pacifist than lower classmen.”—P.S. de Q. Cabot 
simmons), 


See also abstracts 3037, 3056, 3108, 3195, 3232, 
3239, 3253, 3262, 3268, 3273, 3287, 3290, 3389, 
3392, 3394, 3396, 3398, 3411, 3430, 3432, 3433, 
3438, 3439, 3443, 3445, 3450, 3462, 3483, 3484, 
3485, 3486. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


3379. Derombies, M. Le régime des aliénés 
criminels et délinquants en Angleterre et en Ecosse. 
(he law regarding psychotic criminals and delin- 
quents in England and Scotland.) Ann. méd.- 
Psychol, 1937, 95, Part 1, 202-233.—The history of 
the laws governing the insane criminals in England 
and Scotland is given, as well as the present laws 
governing them. A criminal may be adjudged insane 
fore the trial and therefore considered incapable of 
leading guilty or not guilty. He may be judged 
insane by the jury, or he may be judged insane after 


w 


3376-3384 


commitment to a penal institution and then trans- 
ferred to a mental hospital. The asylum of Broad- 
moor was constructed in 1863 for the criminally 
insane. They are sent there only for major offenses 
and held there during the ‘‘good pleasure of the 
king.” They are seldom paroled, and when they are 
paroled they are kept under strict surveillance for 
five years. A rather detailed description is given of 
the conditions at Broadmoor.—M. B. Mitchell 
(Bellevue Hospital). 

3380. Elster, A. Die absolute Kriminalitit des 
Zuhilters. (The essential criminality of the pro- 
curer.) Krim. Mh., 1936, 11, 52-54.—According to 
the new German penal code, the essential criminality 
of the procurer lies not in the connection with 
prostitution (which as such is not punishable) but 
in the principle that a parasitic existence is contrary 
to the ideal of manly honor.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


3381. Gebhardt, —. Grabschiindungen aus sexu- 
ellen Griinden. (Violation of graves from sexual 
motives.) Krim. Mh., 1937, 11, 63.—A 45-year-old 
bachelor pleaded guilty to injuring regularly plants 
on a number of graves as a release of sexual tension. 
He chose only plants with thick fleshy leaves having 
a high water content, and knocked off the leaves 
with a stick or tore them off with his finger nails. 
He began the practice as a reaction to anger when 
passing the grave of an employer who had discharged 
him, and becoming aware of the sexual satisfaction, 
was obsessed to repeat the act.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


3382. Hales, W. M. Results of first-year psy- 
chological program in Minnesota reformatory insti- 
tutions. Quart., Minn. St. Bd Control, 1936, 36, 
12-21.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3383. Partridge, E. De A. Social antecedents of 
delinquency. J. juv. Res., 1937, 21, 1-10.—The 
author presents the thesis that psychologically a 
person is a delinquent when his own accepted pattern 
of adjustment is at variance with the accepted codes 
of conduct which society is attempting to enforce. 
Psychologically, then, but not legally, everyone has 
been delinquent at some time or other. Crime 
prevention must deal with those factors and condi- 
tions which make it possible and likely ‘‘that certain 
neighborhoods, certain families, and certain intimate 
face-to-face groups develop traditions, methods of 
behavior, and attitudes contrary to those of society 


as a whole.” —H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


3384. Sullinger, T. E. Female criminality in 
Omaha. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1937, 27, 706-711. 
—A study of 9277 arrests of women in Omaha during 
1930 to 1934, inclusive, shows increases in the 
number of female offenders. This is due to the 
increasing social and economic equality of women 
with men, and also to the economic and social 
turmoil of these years. Crimes against persons 
occur most often in the summer months.— L. 
Ackerson (Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstracts 3184, 3259, 3425, 3439, 3499. } 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


3385. Castrovilli,G. Alcuni casi di intossicazione 
nei conducenti di autobus a nafta. (Some cases of 
intoxication in automobile drivers.) Rass. Med. 
Lav. industr., 1936, 6, 461-467.— R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 


3386. Hay, E. N. Hiring an advertising assistant. 
Personnel, 1937, 15, 377-379.—From about 200 
applicants, 6 were selected for interview and testing. 
These were rated on the basis of application letters, 
application blanks, personal appearance, and inter- 
view impressions. The Otis S. A:, the Minnesota 
Clerical, the O’Connor Vocabulary and a test for 
creative imagination were administered. The se- 
lected advertising assistant was high, but not highest, 
on all of the tests —J. H. Taylor (Procter & Gamble 
Company). P 

3387. Palma, L. Il laboratorio di psicotecnica 
della scuola industrial “Leonardo da Vinci” di 
Firenze. (The psychotechnical laboratory of the 
industrial school ‘“‘Leonardo da Vinci” of Florence.) 
Organis. sct. Lavoro, 1935, 10, 1-8.—The author 
describes the physical equipment, including ap- 
paratus, and the organization of the psychotechnical 
laboratory of the “Leonardo da Vinci’’ industrial 
school in Florence.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3388. Rebentisch, H. Uber die Wirkung eines 


objektive gegebenen Taktes bei fortlaufend gleich- 
férmiger Arbeit. (Concerning the effects of an 


objective accent on continuous uniform work.) Z. 


angew. Psychol., 1937, 52, 24—-106.—Work may be 
rhythmically regulated in two ways: (1) through 
continuous timing, as in the assembly belt, or (2) 
through temporally given accents, as in rowing. 
The type and extent of the effect are dependent upon 
such factors as the nature of the task, magnitude of 
movements involved, length of work period, and 
personality and individual tempo of the worker. 
General conclusions are: (1) The more irregular a 
movement the greater the initial detrimental effect 
of rhythm and the greater the subsequent facilita- 
tory effect. (2) With rhythm, the extent of output 
is increased. (3) Rhythmical accent usually makes 
for poorer work at first, followed by improvement 
above the regular level. (4) The magnitude of 
movements is in part dependent on the rhythm. 
Numerous graphs are given comparing regular and 
“timed” work.—G. F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


3389. Tumlirz, O. Psychologie der hiheren 
geistigen Berufe. (Psychology of the higher intel- 
lectual callings.) Vienna: Payer, 1937. Pp. 118.— 
Lectures given in 1935 at the international summer 
courses of Santandar University. Tumlirz discusses 
the qualifications for professional work in general 
and individual vocations, following Spranger’s 
Lebensformen. The viewpoint is that of the authori- 
tarian state. The common characteristics of all 
professions are that they are concerned with theoreti- 
cal values and demand the totality of a harmonious, 
self-controlled personality functioning at a high 
level of all mental activities, and having specific 
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social attitudes. He works out the differences 
between “‘free’’ professions and those “bound” +, 
state and church, and the historical and econom; 
backgrounds of the transitions from free to bound a: 
the importance of a given profession to the state js 
recognized. Freedom is unconditionally necessar 
only for science and art.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore 


[See also abstracts 3040, 3050, 3087. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3390. Abbott, R. B. Results of low-grade ment,| 
and reading tests. Oakland: Board of Education 
1936.—The author presents a study made to deter. 
mine the achievement of pupils in reading at the 
lowest grade level at which adequacy and reliabilit, 
measurement can be made, with the idea in mind 
that, by revealing difficulties at this early point, by 
the end of the next three years (the fourth grade 
being considered the lowest grade level to do this 
testing) poor readers could be made to read normally 
The New Stanford reading test, Form Y, and the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson intelligence tests for grade IV 
were used.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


3391. Adkins, D. C. The efficiency of certain 
intelligence tests in predicting scholarship scores. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 129-134.—This stud) 
is an extensive correlation analysis of the validity 
of the Kuhlmann-Anderson, Morgan, and Otis in- 
telligence tests by comparison with three scores of 
scholastic success involving points and point ratios 
The S’s were from the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades. The retest reliability coefficients of the three 
tests in the order listed above were .71, .76, .66 
but there were no consistent differences between the 
average correlations of each test with the three 
indices of scholastic achievement.—A. W. Melton 
( Missouri). 


3392. Altekamp, S., & Wirmann, W. Neue 
Wege in der Sprachbildung auf anschaulicher, 
ganzheitlicher Grundlage. (New methods in lan- 
guage teaching on an intuitive totalitarian basis 
Freiburg: Herder, 1935. Pp. 123. M. 4.20.—The 
purpose of this book is to give a clear intuitive in- 
sight into the structure of German speech for use 
in the elementary schools. A language can be under- 
stood only as an organic unity. For creative educi- 
tion in language, simple training in expression 's 
insufficient; the teaching must give conscious !0- 
sight into the inner nature of speech structure 
This “primitive grammar” must direct language 
instruction intuitively by means of the usual techn- 
cal aids (charts, blocks, etc.)—M. E. Mors 
(Baltimore). 


3393. Anderson, K. E. Toward changing cum 
culum in science. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 53-59 
Gives. an analysis of the science content of 4 
magazines from the point of view of their usefulness 
as supplementary reading in the various high schoo! 
science courses.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 
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3304, Anderson, M. L. Education for social 
maturity. Trai. Sch. Bull., 1937, 33, 185-192.— 
Cdycators have always claimed that the social 
shiectives of education are more important than 
jcademic achievement. Schools, however, have 


sovided an education based on definite intelligence 


ovels, with academic achievement emphasized as of 
oaramount importance. The Vineland social ma- 
‘rity scale may help to place emphasis in education 
where it belongs. Whatever the type of educational 
rk one is doing the social maturity scale and the 
- its use will have on the curriculum in both 
enecial and regular classes is interesting. It will 
help draw attention to social needs of children. 
Children socially mature but mentally immature 
may receive the benefit of special education in 
elementary schools, high schools, and perhaps 
colleges. —E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


3305. Barry, L., & Pratt, M. A remedial program 
ina public high school. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 17-27.— 
The aim of the instruction was to improve the 
comprehension and reading rate of poor readers. A 
ereat variety of reading deficiencies were discovered 
and are described. The treatment consisted of 
analysis of difficulties and individual treatment, to- 
vether with establishing correct attitudes and fre- 

ent checking up of progress. Training included (1) 
the reading of science or social science material and 
answering detailed questions, making side-heads for 

h paragraph, matching topic headings with 
paragraphs, etc.; (2) material taken from standard 
work-books (e.g. McCall-Cook-Norvell) ; (3) teaching 
new words by using them in sentences, by matching 
words of like meaning, by dividing them into syl- 
ables, by drill in common prefixes and suffixes, and 
y cross-word puzzles; (4) forcing rapid reading 

ncentration by the use of many short-timed 
exercises with questions for recall; and (5) en- 
couraging pupils to do wide reading outside the class 
rom. About nine-tenths of those trained showed 
improvement. Discussion sections are devoted to 
weaknesses and strengths of the program.— WM. E. 
Wagner (Buffalo). 


3396. Bateman, R. M., & Remmers, H. H. The 
relationship of pupil attitudes toward social topics 
before and after studying the subjects. Bull. Purdue 
‘nv. 1936, 37, 27-51.—Attitudes of high school 
pupils toward divorce, social insurance, capital 
punishment and labor unions were measured before 
study of these subjects. In each case except the 
ist, instructional material was designed to shift 
the attitude in a specific direction. In the case of 
divorce there was no shift in attitude and none had 
been planned. In each of the other topics the shift 
was in the desired direction, still more favorable 
toward social insurance, to favorable toward capital 
punishment, and to unfavorable toward labor 
unons—C, M. Louttit (Indiana). 

3397, Bell, R. Educational psychology and its 
Social implications. Progr. Educ., 1936, 13, 550-555. 
—. R. Willoughby (Brown). — 
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3398. Betts, E. A., & Donnelley, H. E. System- 
atic instruction and retarded readers. J. except. 
Child., 1937, 3, 118-125.—This is part 2 of a paper 
begun in the February number of this journal, 
which discussed the summer cases of poor readers 
at the Oswego Normal School reading clinic. The 
authors explain the principal corrective procedures 
that were used, as follows: building proper attitudes; 
building a readiness for reading at all levels; building 
a background of understanding of words and sen- 
tences; beginning with the child’s interest; vocabu- 
lary building; developing word-recognition skills; 
developing speed; building for comprehension; im- 
proving handwriting; and expanding language. 
Gains in reading age ranging from 2 to 45 months, 
with an average gain of 14 months, were recorded. 
All cases showed a new and improved interest in 
reading on the part of the subjects.—L. A. Averill 
(Worcester Teachers College). 


3399. Corbin, E. E. The attitude of high school 
pupils toward various methods of discipline. Bull. 
Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 214-224.—Responses of 
high school students and teachers were secured to 
a questionnaire containing 26 statements dealing 
with common offenses of high school students and 65 
statements concerning penalties for these offenses. 
Students were more liberal toward most offenses 
than teachers, although there were some exceptions. 
There were differences between schools, in general 
and in relation to specific offenses. The relative 
seriousness of various offenses was determined.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3400. Cornell, E. L. The variability of children 
of different ages and its relation to school classifica- 
tion and grouping. Albany: Univ. State of New York, 
1936. Pp. 98.—The author presents the results of a 
study of the total range of performance of children 
of certain ages, regardless of their grade classification, 
in school achievement tests and in mental age as 
measured by group intelligence tests. The object of 
the study is to show how this range may be used to 
afford a basis for determining the instructional needs 
of the pupils.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


3401. Davis, R.A. Study questions, examination 
questions, and references. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937. Pp. 29. $0.25.—A set of study ques- 
tions and references, together with examination 
questions of the discussion, true-false, and com- 
pletion variety to accompany Davis’ book Psychology 
of Learning.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


3402. Douglass, H. R., & Friedman, K.C. The 
relation of certain factors to achievement in college 
social studies and history. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 196- 
199.—The records of 387 students at the University 
of Oregon were studied. Multiple correlation 
coefficients and correlation ratios ranging up to .57 
were obtained. The more predictive measures were 
average mark made in high school in all subjects and 
principal's ratings or tests of intelligence, as well as 
average marks both in social studies and in history. 
The number of units taken in high school history or 
social studies is not correlated with college success 
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in these fields. The average college marks in all 
subjects can be predicted more accurately than can 
success in history or the social sciences.—M. E. 
Wagner (Buffalo). 

3403. Douglass, H. R., & Olson, H. E. The 
relation of high school marks to sex in four Minne- 
sota senior high schools. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 283- 
287.—The grades of 838 pairs of boys and girls, 
equated for IQ, were studied. Comparisons were 
made of grades earned (1) by boys in classes taught 
by men, (2) by boys in classes taught by women, (3) 
by girls in classes taught by men, and (4) by girls in 
classes taught by women. “In the light of the data 
of this and other investigations, it seems probable 
that marks are determined by factors other than 
achievement, especially marks assigned by women 
teachers, and that these influences result in the slight 
overrating of girls generally and the peculiar under- 
rating of boys by women teachers.’’—M. E. Wagner 
(Buffalo). 

3404. Drake, H. M. Importance of developing 
manual skills in the young blind child. Train. Sch. 
Bull., 1937, 34, 21-26.—The child must not be 
denied experiences which will help him to develop 
play interests and self-help habits that will give him 
a foundation for healthy physical and mental growth. 
His hand skills should be developed. Through the 
sense of touch the strongest link between himself 
and his environment will be made. Great care should 


be taken in selecting the baby’s toys so that they 
will be appealing to his touch and arouse his interest 


in texture, size, and form. A frequent error is to 
provide tactual material too complex in form and so 
intricate that it defeats its purpose. The baby 
should be encouraged to feed himself. A case is 
mentioned of a blind adult who now is a successful 
Ediphone operator.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


3405. Dunn, W. H. The influence of the teacher 
factor in predicting success in ninth grade algebra. 
J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 577-582.—Further study of 
one source of the failure of certain pupils who had 
the ability to master algebra. Five achievement and 
prognostic tests of algebra and general intelligence 
tests were given to 223 children in a Vancouver, 
Washington, junior high school. A study of inter- 
correlations indicates that the predictive factors are 
higher when computed from the data gathered from 
the classes of a teacher selected because of high rating 


than when computed from the combined data taken . 


from the classes of several teachers. The author 
concludes that the teacher factor is highly important 
in predicting success in algebra.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

3406. Embree, R. B., Jr. Prediction of senior 
high-school success at various levels of intelligence. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 81-91.—This investiga- 
tion concerns the extent to which IQ level, as repre- 
sented in three groups (IQ’s 90-110, 110-130, 130- 
159), affects the correlations between honor-point 
ratio for the 9th grade, IQ, age at entering the 9th 
grade, and honor-point ratio for all marks received 
during the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. No signifi- 
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cant differences between the correlation coefficiens 
were found among the three levels of intelligenc. 
represented, and the age at entering the 9th grag, 
was found not to contribute significantly to +, 
prediction of high-school success.—A. W. Voli» 
(Missouri). - 


3407. Frutchey, F. P. Retention in high-scho,) 
chemistry. Educ. Res. Bull., Ohio St. Univ., 1937 16. 
34-37; J. higher Educ., 1937, 8, 217-218 —A stya, 
of retention of high-school chemistry based on tes: 
of students in three schools. Five objectives wo, 
tested at the beginning and end of the course ; 
establish gain made during it, and again at the ep, 
of one year to measure retention over that peri nl 
An average retention of 81% of the gain made durin 
the course covers up a number of variations to }, 
found amoug the objectives. In selection of fac: 
terminology, symbols, formulas and valence the gir| 
lost their gain more rapidly than the boys. In balan 
ing chemical equations the boys lost more rapidly than 
the girls. Both retained equally a larger percentage 
(91-93) of the gain in the application of facts and 
principles—a more general form of behavior. This 
study substantiates former studies involving objec. 
tives other than information, and shows greatest 
retention in the more general type of behavior— 
R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


3408. Gray, J.S. Are we using research data in 
educational psychology textbooks? J. educ. R: 
1937, 30, 592-596.—The analysis of 32 textbooks in 
educational psychology published in the period 1898- 
1935 indicates that there is a definite, although not 
very consistent, trend toward greater use of research 
data in such texts.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania 

3409. Hadley, J. E. Teaching poetry apprecis- 
tion. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 52-54.—Ati- 
tudes of high school students toward three poems 
were measured after they had read them silent! 
After class reading and discussion there was 2 
significantly greater favorable attitude toward eaci 
poem.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

3410. Hall, I. B. Practical treatment of the deai- 
blind. J. except. Child., 1937, 3, 102--106.—The 
author makes a plea for kindness and intelligence in 
handling all types of visual and auditory defects in 
children and adults, stresses the importance o 
individualization, and urges the wider use of vibra- 
tion as a substitute for hearing —L. A. Avr 
(Worcester Teachers College). 

3411. Hanson, E. M., & Umstattd, J. G. Mores 
and teacher selection in Minnesota. Sch. & Sw. 
1937, 45, 579-582.—Information received from three- 
fourths of the school systems of the state of Minne 
sota reveals that the selection of school teachers ss 
influenced by many factors other than professional 
preparation and experience. According to the study, 
in 45% of the communities lack of church member 
ship was not considered in the selection of teachers 
whereas in approximately 25% it was certain © 
cause rejection. Communities in which one religio¥s 
faith predominated tended to select more teachers 
that faith than of others. The incidence of certalt 
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rejection due to specific church affiliations was as 
follows: Jewish, 113; Greek Catholic, 101; Roman 
Catholic, 60; Christian Science, 27; Unitarian, 10; 
Lutheran, 3; and other Protestant, 6. 84% of the 
communities refused to employ married women 
teachers, whereas 42% preferred married men to 
»nmarried. Only 13 superintendents were willing 
re employ a woman who had reached the age of 45, 
while in many systems 35 was the maximum age for 
those invited to take a position as teacher. In 227 
cases the use of liquor by men was certain to cause 
rejection. Seldom did card playing or dancing enter 
seriously into the evaluation of male applicants for 
teaching positions, whereas in 134 and 91 cases for 
men and women, respectively, tendency to partici- 
pate in politics favored rejection. 80% of the com- 
munities tended to bar women who drink, and 60% 
those who smoke; 192 school systems reported that 
they refuse to employ women who overuse cosmetics. 

-H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

3412. Hennig, H. Zur Frage der Sitzenbleiber in 
der Volkschule, vom Standpunkte der nationalen 
Volksbildung aus. (The repeater problem in public 
schools from the standpoint of national popular 
education.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 38, 88—105.— 
\bout 30% of pupils entering the first grade in large 
German cities and 46% in small cities and villages 
io not complete the elementary course. Hennig 
studied 24 repeaters by means of Meumann’s tests 
and questionnaires for teachers and pupils, using a 
control series of promoted children. He concludes 
that a certain proportion of the repeaters should 


have been promoted. The causes of retardation lie 
in three complexes: environment (sometimes con- 
tributory but not decisive); intelligence and per- 


sonality traits; and treatment in school. Three- 
fourths of the repeaters fell below the weakest of 
the controls in the tests, but the remainder were 
normal or above. The accomplishment of the poorly 
endowed but plastic could be improved by intensive 
treatment. Cases with hampering character traits 
need better psychological observation and influence. 
Teaching should be changed to favor the weaker 
pupils by avoiding abstraction and scholarliness, 
keeping close to life, and emphasizing the present.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3413. Herr, W. A. Junior high school accelerants 
and their peers in senior high school. I. Scholastic 
achievement. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 186-195.—The 
D. A. Hartman Junior High School of Hazleton, Pa., 
began in 1923 organizing special superior classes 
which completed the seventh and eighth grades in one 
year, i.e., reduced the junior high school period to 
two rather than the usual three years. Beginning in 
1927, from 10 to 12% of the sixth grade students 
were selected on the bases of scholastic achievement, 
participation in extra-scholastic activities, social 
adaptability, and certain qualities of personality and 
health, for participation in this accelerated group. 
Parents often withheld permission to enter this 
group, thus making possible a control group. In 
unth grade the experimental group was again placed 


in regular classes. 79 accelerated students were 
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carefully paired with 79 who progressed at the 
normal rate, for age at entrance to seventh grade, 
IQ, achievement age, and teachers’ ratings of good 
citizenship. The experimental and control groups 
were closely alike in average school marks in ninth 
through twelfth grades, rank in class at time of 
graduation, test scores in plane geometry, chemistry, 
English, and number of units earned in high school. 
The experimental group were somewhat superior to 
their control group in the American history and 
general information test scores. ‘‘Acceleration in 
junior high school administered as described has not 
minimized the scholastic achievement of the accel- 
erated pupils in senior high school.”"—M. E. Wagner 
(Buffalo). 


3414. Herr, W.A. Junior high schoo! accelerants 
and their peers in senior high school. II. The social 
factors. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 287-299.—Such dif- 
ferences in academic achievement as were found were 
in favor of the rapid-progress group. A point system 
measurement of extra-scholastic participation shows 
the rapid-progress girls to be much more active than 
the regular-progress girls; the rapid-progress boys 
are slightly more active than the regular-progress 
boys. The rapid-progress students ranked higher on 
social acceptability, as measured both by self-ratings 
and by ratings of classmates. No significant dif- 
ferences appear between the groups in attendance or 
gains in height and weight.— M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 


3415. Hoshaw,L.D. The construction and evalu- 
ation of a scale for measuring attitude toward any 
teacher. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 238-251.— 
The author presents the two forms of the attitude 
scale. The reliability based on two forms was .71. 
With the Purdue rating scale for instructors the 
correlation of form A was .42, and of form B .51. 
Correlations with the ten traits of the Purdue rating 
scale ranged from .03 to .41. Attitude did not vary 
with grade as did the judgment of teacher ability. — 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3416. Jadot, R. Milieu et éducation. (Environ- 
ment and education.) Liége: G. Thone, 1936. Pp. 
231.—The author considers the problem of environ- 
ment and education from a socio-pedagogical point 
of view.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3417. Judd, C. H. Changing conceptions of 
secondary and higher education in America. Sch. 
Rev., 1937, 45, 93-104.—This paper points out “the 
historical reasons why there should be an open- 
minded consideration of new types of teaching and 
new types of care of young people which will at one 
and the same time promote the development of the 
higher forms of intellectual life and provide for the 
broadest possible participation of the American 
people in scholarly pursuits."—M. E. Wagner 
(Buffalo). 

3418. Kent,R.A. The testing movement. Wash- 
ington: Council on Education, 1937. Pp. 39.—This 
is a report of the committee on review of the testing 
movement, whose duty was to “consider the report 
on the business aspects of the Cooperative Test 
Service and the validity of the enterprise in the light 
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of the present developments in the testing move- 
ment, its relations to other testing enterprises now in 
operation, and, in general, the place and function of 
examinations in the educative function.’’—(Courtesy 
J. educ. Res.) 

3419. Kilpatrick, W. H. Psychological bases and 
their implications for the American curriculum. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1937, 38, 491-502.—An address 
given before the Department of Superintendence of 
the N.E.A., February, 1937. The newer bases for 
the curriculum are: “the organismic outlook on 
psychology, the element of personal acceptance as 
determining the fact of learning, and the emphasis 
upon moment-by-moment learning as an essential 
ingredient in even ordinary day-by-day affairs.’’— 
J. M. Stalnaker (Princeton). 

3420. Kirkpatrick, F. H. The small college or- 
ganizes for guidance. Occupations, 1937, 15, 724— 
728.—Discussion of the guidance program at Bethany 
College in terms of office reorganization, use of test 
records, faculty cooperation, and dissemination of 
occupational information.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

3421. Kitson, H. D. I find my vocation. (Rev. 
ed.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. 227. 
$1.40.—The purpose of the book is to give the high 
school student a definite program of procedure for 
approaching and solving the problems of choosing 
and pursuing a vocation. Principles and methods 
are outlined which may be applied in analyzing and 
weighing any occupation and the reader’s fitness for 
it. This revision takes cognizance of technological 
improvements, codes, and legislation affecting occu- 
pational conditions.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3422. Koos, L. V. Selected references on sec- 
ondary-school instruction, I. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 
60-68.—36 annotated references on curriculum; 14 
on methods of teaching and study and supervision; 
and 9 on measurement.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalg). 

3423. Koos, L. V., & others. Selected references 
on secondary school instruction, II. Sch. Rev., 1937, 
45, 130—-146.—A list of 117 selected annotated refer- 
ences is presented. The fields covered are English, 
the social sciences, geography, science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages.—M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

3424. Koos, L. V., & others. Selected references 
on secondary school instruction, ITI. Sch. Rev., 1937, 
45, 213-228.—A list of 100 selected annotated 
references is presented. The fields covered are 
industrial and vocational arts, agriculture, home 
economics, business education, music, art, health 
and physical education —M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

3425. Krosser, D. B. Six years of teaching “in- 
corrigibles.” Train. Sch. Bull., 1937, 34, 1-7.— 
Personal experiences are reported. Great freedom 
for the children is allowed. Opportunity for success 
in one’s own daily advancement rather than in 
another's failure is given. If there is a place in the 
educational scheme for such schools they must be on 
a larger and better equipped scale. They must not 
be called ‘‘bad’’ schools by those in regular schools. 
If schools gave more attention to the individual child 
and less to standards, grades, and marks there might 
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be fewer failures and problems.—E. M. Achiljp. 
(Columbia). ; 

3426. Learned, W. S. Tested achievement 9; 
prospective teachers in Pennsylvania. Carnegie 
Found. Adv. Teach., 31st Ann. Rep., 1936, 29-51 — 
In 1928 33% and in 1932 50% of the seniors jy 
Pennsylvania schools of education reported that the, 
expected to teach after graduation. This is a stud, 
of their achievement in the light of what they are 
expected to be able todo. As a group their average 
in academic knowledge was below that of art and 
technical students. The men are superior to the 
women in achievement in modern languages, science 
and vocabulary. The prospective teachers had 
lower average scores than high school seniors.— F., 4 
Mote, Jr. (Brown). 

3427. Lloyd-Jones, E. What is this thing called 
personnel work? Occupations, 1937, 15, 718-723~— 
Work in the student personnel field has been handi- 
capped by the lack of acceptable definitions and of 
discrimination in the use of terms. Three uses of 
the term personnel work—personnel services, an 
educational philosophy, and personnel administra. 
tion—are discussed.— R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

3428. Lloyd-Jones, E. What is this thing called 
personnel work? Teach. Coll. Rec., 1937, 38, 477- 
484.—The presidential address given before the 
American College Personnel Association, New 
Orleans, February 18, 1937.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Princeton). 

3429. Luker, L. J., & Douglass, H.R. Two, three 
or four years of pre-law college training? Sch. & 
Soc., 1937, 45, 383-384.—The study is concerned 
with the success in law school of groups of students of 
equal general ability but differing in amount of pre- 
law college work. The pre-law college work of the 
groups compared varied from two to four years. No 
significant differences between the groups were ap- 
parent in either the first or second year law grades.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

3430. Malchow, E. C. Reading interests of 
junior high school pupils. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 175- 
185.—90 titles were given to 1387 junior high school 
boys and girls. Boys are most interested in stories 
of animals, variety and number of adventures, tales 
of boys and girls who find themselves in mischie/ 
and trouble, stories which introduce new places, 
people and customs, books about war and fighting, 
stories about real boys, episodes of great action, and 
humorous pranks and predicaments, in the order 
listed. The most significant sources of interest for 
girls are stories of mystery, accounts of home life and 
family relations, stories of everyday life, variety and 
number of adventures, tales of boys and girls who 
find themselves in mischief and trouble, humorous 
predicaments and pranks, books that introduce new 
places, people and customs, and accounts of poor and 
down-trodden people, in the order given.—M. £ 
Wagner (Buffalo). 

3431. Manske, A. J. The reflection of teachers’ 
attitudes in the attitudes of their pupils. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1936, No. 702. Pp. ix + 67.—2 
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classes (16 teachers) from 10 schools, an experi- 
mental group of 661 pupils and a control group of 
616, were used to determine the extent to which 
pupils reflect the attitudes of their teachers. The 
attitude toward the negro was measured at the outset 
in the teachers and all pupils. Then ten non- 
indoctrinating lessons, one a day, about the negro 
were given to each group, but the experimental group 
discussed the lessons with the teacher in the class 
work in social studies during the two weeks period. 
In this way the teacher had an opportunity to 
express his attitudes. Then both groups again had 
their attitudes measured. It was assumed that the 
amount of change in attitude would show the in- 
duence of the teachers’ attitudes. The lessons were 
found to be non-indoctrinating in that the control 
group showed no appreciable change. Of the 22 
groups, 2 showed significant and 11 others small 
differences in favor of the teachers’ attitude. One 
group showed no change, and 8 changed in the 
direction opposed to the teacher (not significantly). 
Regardless of the teacher’s attitude, actual con- 
sideration of the problem tends to move people in a 
liberal direction. The general bibliography lists 13 
titles; a bibliography of the literature of attitude 
testing gives 59 titles. The attitude scale used and 
ne lesson are given in the appendix.—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Princeton). 


3432. McConnell, R. Attitudes toward certain 
proposed social actions as affected by defined educa- 
tional content. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 70-104. 
—Attitudes toward four rural social problems of 
children in the seventh to twelfth grades were 
measured. Half of the children discussed specially 
prepared material concerning the problems in class. 
[he attitudes of this group were modified in the 
desired direction. The control group, composed of 
children from the same rooms selected by lot, ceased 
to be a control group because of extra-classroom 
discussion with members of the experimental group. 
—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3433. McCullough, C. Improving reading com- 
prehension in grade IX. Sch. Rev., 1937, 47, 266- 
173.—24 pupils, 6 girls and 18 boys, were selected 
from 100 ninth-grade students as an experimental 
group on the criterion that their reading ages were 
definitely inferior to their mental ages. These were 
trained daily for nine weeks in reading using exer- 
cises ‘‘similar to those used by Stella Center in 1935 
ina federal reading project at Roosevelt High School, 
New York City.” Half the class improved a grade 
or more and two-thirds a half-grade or more in read- 
ing achievement as measured by two standardized 
tests. Since improvement in reading bore no appar- 
ent relation to mental age it is concluded that “a 
repetition of this study could better serve the school 
i ninth-grade pupils of low reading age, regardless of 
mental ages within the range of twelve and above, 
were selected as subjects.” —M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 


3434. Means, M. H. Work decrement in suc- 
cessive study hall periods. J. educ. Res., 1937, 30, 
°97-605.—Study of work records from four study 
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periods, one in the morning and three at different 
times in the afternoon. The numbers at each period 
varied between 63 and 93 students. The students had 
the opportunity to study school texts, read other books 
or magazines, or do nothing. The results indicate 
that the first study period is much more efficient 
than any of the other three.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


3435. Meek, L. H. What is guidance—in the 
classroom? Understanding the Child, 1937, 6, 17-19; 
32.—Education and guidance, theoretically, are the 
same. When they are one, the focus of attention is 
not on curriculum but on developing potentialities 
of individuals to meet life’s situations. Essentials 
of classroom guidance are: (1) teacher's personality— 
friendly, informal: (2) room—sunlight, arrangement, 
materials and books accessible and stimulating; (3) 
teacher’s understanding of the integral nature of the 
human organism, continuousness of development, 
dynamic quality of a changing individual; (4) 
teacher’s conception of her own role—to help 
children gain skills more easily, simplify the process 
of understanding, and make life richer and more 
meaningful through suggestion, interpretation, and 
direction.—A. G. Reynolds (Hampton). 


3436. Moore, H., & Graham, L. A study of 
freshmen’s distribution of time. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 
45, 336-338.—218 freshmen at Mt. Holyoke College 
kept detailed records for the third and fourth weeks 
of a college term of the way in which they spent their 
time. The freshmen spent on an average 8-9 hours 


a day on academic work, 4-5 on recreation, 10-11 on 


physical care (including sleep), and 2 on personal 
care. 85% of the freshmen took part in some form 
of extra-curricular activity, while 32% spent at least 
a part of the week-end away from the college 
campus. Newspaper reading consumed less than 
4 hour a day; activities concerned with art and 
music, about 34 hour; general reading, 4% hour; and 
hobbies, 4% hour. To attending the movies and the 
drama about 2% hours were given each week.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 


3437. Nelson, M. J. An experiment with optional 
attendance. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 45, 414-416.—Of 
two groups of students, one operated under com- 
pulsory class attendance regulations and the other 
was made to understand that attendance was re- 
quired only on test days. The members of the two 
groups who were to be compared as to attendance 
and scholarship had been paired on the basis of 
placement test results and attended the same courses 
given by the same instructors, but at different hours. 
Slightly, but not significantly, greater gains in 
achievement as measured by tests were evident in 
the cases of those classes in which attendance was 
required than in those classes in which attendance 
was optional. Average and superior students 
seemed to do as well when attendance was optional 
as when required, but the achievement of the inferior 
student seemed to suffer because of the opportunity 
to avoid classroom sessions if desired. Students 
absent themselves much more frequently from classes 
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in which attendance is optional than from those in 
which it is required.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

3438. Peregrine, D. The effect of printed social 
stimulus material upon the attitudes of high school 
pupils toward the negro. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 
37, 55-69.—Reading of printed material favorable 
to the negro resulted in a significant change in the 
pupil's attitude which persisted over two months.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3439. Peters, F., & Peters, M.R. Children’s atti- 
tude toward law as influenced by pupil self-govern- 
ment. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 15—26.—The 
attitudes of children toward law observance were 
compared as between those attending schools with 
a system of pupil participation in government and 
those without such a system. It was found that the 
children having self-government had a significantly 
better attitude toward law observance, but with 
increase in grade and age the children became less 
conformable to pressure imposed by law.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 


3440. Pressey, S. L. A university activity pro- 
gram. J. higher Educ., 1937, 8, 211-214.—The 
author presents a plan in use in educational psy- 
chology at Ohio State University in answer to the 
need for individualization of student programs and 
“pupil activity.” In view of the facts that most 
graduate students in educational psychology plan to 
do college or university teaching, and that there is 
great need of research in college problems, the indi- 
vidual students are directed in giving certain under- 


graduate instruction under observation; they develop 
research and write theses on educational problems; 
participate in various campus activities and state 
and national organizations, taking part in meetings 
and discussions; and they are given training in 


reviewing and publishing. All of this makes for 
sound preparation for college teaching work; allows 
for better appraisal of ability; and gives constructive 
help in work done for the university. Undergradu- 
ates who are candidates for the ‘“‘degree with distinc- 
tion’’ or honor majors in educational psychology are 
assigned projects analogous to the thesis problems 
referred to above. Certain practical cooperative 
programs are also carried out as “‘service’’ laboratory 
work in place of routine laboratory experiments. 
Test programs and the work of scoring, tabulating, 
and evaluation have led to individuals being called 
to aid certain administrative officers with individual 
freshman students. The author contends that stu- 
dents are a “great undeveloped resource in educa- 
tion’; that they—both graduate and undergraduate 
—should participate in many activities of the institu- 
tion, the community, and even the state; and that 
this participation will be ‘educationally sound, and 
helpful to both colleges and students."—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

3441. Punke, H.H. Factors of high school enroll- 
ment by region and sex. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 200—- 
209.—Figures taken from the Fifteenth Census of the 
United States: 1930, ‘‘Population,” were analyzed by 
states for (1) percentage of population under 15 
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years of age, all classes and native white of native 
parentage, (2) percentage of persons aged 15-19 
years (a) who were gainfully employed (native 
white), (b) who were married, and (c) who were 
enrolled in secondary schools. The percentage oj 
children under 15 and consequent educational burden 
varies from 21% to 39% in the various states. |p 
no state are more than 4% of the white boys married: 
for the white girls the percentage married varies 
from 4.8 to 22.6. The percentage of white boys aged 
15-19 gainfully employed varies from about 35 to 
almost 60; that of girls from 10 to 44. The percent. 
age of boys aged 15-19 enrolled in secondary schools 
varies from 27 to 74; of girls, from 29 to 73. Many 
and varied implications of the data are given— 
M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 

3442. Quiroga, R. S. Estudio sobre el retardo 
escolar. (A study on school retardation.) Mexico: 
930. Pp. 26.-—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3443. Remmers, H.H. Measuring the effect of a 
lecture or attitudes toward the League of Nations. 
Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 105—108.—Advantage 
was taken of a half-hour public lecture to measure 
the effect of such lectures on college student attitudes. 
The results from 180 freshmen showed that there 
was a significant shift toward a more favorable 
attitude and the group became more homogeneous 
in their attitude.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3444. Remmers, H. H., & Hadley, J. E. Cur- 
ricular material and measuring devices for teaching 
appreciation of poetry. Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 
227-237.—The article describes two forms of an 
attitude scale for measuring poetry appreciation. 
Scale values for 29 selections of poetry were deter- 
mined by the responses of 66 literature professors 
and 434 advanced undergraduate and graduate 
students. The poetry selections and their scale 
values are presented in full—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3445. Remmers, H. H., & Morgan, C.L. Chang- 
ing attitudes toward a racial group. Bull. Purdue 
Univ., 1936, 37, 109-114.—The problem was to 
determine the change in college students’ attitudes 
toward Nazis and Jews after reading an anti-Naz 
short story. The results showed no change toward 
these groups, probably because of the students 
confusion over the meaning of the story.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 

3446. Remmers, H. H., Taylor, A. D., & Kintner, 
K. E. Student attitudes toward basic freshman 
college subjects and their relation to other variables. 
Bull. Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 145-176.—900 college 
students marked attitude scales for chemistry, 856 
for English, 674 for mathematics, and 333 for biology. 
The attitudes toward all subjects were definitely 
favorable, the order from high to low being: mathe- 
matics, chemistry, English, biology. There was 4 
positive correlation, for a given subject, between 
attitude score and achievement in the subject. 
Attitudes varied significantly with the instructor.— 
C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

3447. Rexroad,C. N. A factor analysis of student 
traits. J. educ. Psychol., 1937, 28, 153-156.—A 
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port of a factor analysis of student traits as deter- 
~ined by faculty ratings. Three major factors and a 
urth minor factor were discovered.—A. W. Melton 
\fissouri). 

3448, Ruch, G. M., Knight, F. B., Olander, E. A., 
& Russell, G. E. Schemata for the analysis of drill 
infractions. Univ. Ja. Stud. Educ., 1936, 10, No. 2. 
Pp. 58.—Newly devised schemata for the analysis 
-¢ construction of drill in common fractions and 
mixed numbers are presented. Fraction types are 
staloged into 46 addition types, 65 subtraction 
-ypes, 70 multiplication types and 80 division types. 
The schemata are compared with previous analyses 
ad some consideration is given to method in teach- 
ing fractions. The relative proportion of various 
rypes of examples in a number of recent arithmetic 
rextbooks was determined.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 

4449. Seashore, C. E. Educational guidance in 
music. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 45, 385—393.—The author 
jvocates more scientific guidance than generally 

s obtained. —H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

450. Sigerfoos, C.C. The validation and applica- 
tion bof a scale of attitude toward vocations. Bull. 
Purdue Univ., 1936, 37, 177-191.—The Miller scale 
for measuring attitude toward vocations was vali- 
dated on 644 high school students. Differences 
between the major divisions of unskilled, skilled and 
fessional vocations were significant. Within these 
ups, especially skilled labor, there were unreliable 
jiferences. Differences in attitude trends were 
found between city and country children. None of 
the scores were very much above the neutral point 
n the scale —C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

4451. Snyder, T. A. Reporting intelligence-test 
scores to high school pupils. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 105- 
\11—The large majority of high school pupils who 
eceived their intelligence-test scores favor the prac- 
ice, this majority being especially large among the 

erstudents. Very few felt it had an adverse effect 
pon their academic work. Explanations of the 
meanings of these scores should be given to both 
parents and pupils. A plea is made for further 
experimentation along this line-—M. E, Wagner 
B iffalo). 

i452. Stoddard, G. D. Personality problems of 
tachers J. Home Econ., 1936, 28, 425-430.—R. R. 

loughby (Brown). 

3453. Stolz, H.R. The integration of all guidance 
work. Occupations, 1937, 15, 712-717.—Confusion 
concerning purpose, tendency to deal with the 
indi ividual as a collection of partially independent 

s, difhculty of continuous coherent treatment for 

a constantly changing organism, and deficiency in 

ad ninistrative facilities are obstacles which interfere 

th integrations. There is a discussion of methods 

i imitation of guidance work for better i integration, 

ict choosing counselors, and of parent cooperation.— 
R. H. Brown (Y ankton). 

454. Stone, H. E. Placing college graduates. 
tepations, 1937, 15, 732-736.—Discussion of the 
patization and results obtained at West Virginia 

versity. The writer urges the use of vocational 
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guidance and placement information in the lower 
college division and more definite vocational training 
along with a liberal arts and science education. The 
preparation of students for letters of application and 
interviews is described.— R. H. Brown (Yankton). 
3455. Szeminska, A. Essai d’analyse psychologi- 
que du raisonnement mathematique. Cah. Pedag. 
exp., 1935, No. 7. Pp. 18.—The author, allowing her 
child subjects to play the role of teacher and to learn 
arithmetic when they were in the mood for it, found 
that arithmetic operations are first executed cor- 
rectly by means of automatism and without compre- 
hension, since this disturbs the mechanics and leads to 
errors. A concept which appears rather late is that 
of the constancy of quantity: when liquid is poured 
from one receptacle into several others, the child at 
first thinks there is more liquid when there are several 
containers; later he realizes it must be the same 
quantity since it is the same liquid, but he does not 
comprehend why this is so. The adoption of arbi- 
trary conventions is difficult when they clash with 
acquired automatisms. Until the age of 12 or 13 
children envisage arithmetical principles as absolute 
truth, and do not investigate the reason for the 
technique in the different operations. Arithmetic is 
taught at an age when the child is still incapable of 
arithmetical reasoning; this incapacity is attributed 
in part to the passivity of the child in the average 
educational system.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
3456. Taylor, C. T. A study of certain attitudes 


of negro junior high school pupils. Bull. Purdue 
Univ., 1936, 37, 192-202.—The attitudes of 302 


negro junior high school pupils were measured toward 


high school, subjects, and teachers. In general there 
was a favorable attitude toward high school. There 
was a low relationship of achievement test scores 
with attitude toward high school, but none with 
attitude toward subjects, although the last attitude 
score had some relation to semester grades.—C. M. 
Louttit (Indiana). 

3457. Teeter, V. A. Occupational life; a work 
guide for students. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937. 
Pp. 143. $0.60 pap.—Each unit in the syllabus of- 
fers a selected list of text-book readings and several 
exercises in both essay and objective type examina- 
tion. The exercises aim to emphasize the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of various vocations, the 

pecific training and special aptitude necessary, the 
social and economic advantages, and opportunities 
for advancement.—E. T. Raney (Brown). 

3458. Terry, P. W. Selected references on the 
extra-curriculum. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 300-306.— 
Bibliography of 39 annotated references.—M. E. 
Wagner (Buffalo). 

3459. Tiegs, E. W. Breaking down the IQ. 
Progr. Educ., 1936, 13, 603-605.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Brown). 

3460. Turrell, A. M. Study methods and scholar- 
ship improvement. Jr. Coll. J., 1937, 7, 295-301.— 
The author reports the result of an experiment car- 
ried on during the school years 1933-34 and 1934-37 
in the Pasadena Junior College. The results indicate 
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that those employing improved methods of study 
made slight gains over those not using these methods. 
—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 


3461. Weimer, H. Die psychologische und 
padagogische Bedeutung des Irrtums. (The psycho- 
logical and educational meaning of error.) Z. pddag. 
Psychol., 1937, 38, 76-81.—A restatement of the 
author's previously published views.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 

3462. Whisler, L., & Remmers, H. H. The effect 
of the election on high-school pupils’ attitudes to- 
ward the two major parties. Sch. & Soc., 1937, 45, 
558-560.—166 high-school students were given, 
before and after the presidential election, tests of 
attitude toward the Republican and Democratic 
parties. ‘“(1) The Democratic and Republican 
parties were not reacted to as completely contra- 
dictory attitude objects. (2) Consequent to the 
election, the winning party was more liked, the 
losing less liked, by the group as a whole. (3) 
Individuals varied widely in direction and amount of 
change in attitude.""—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

3463. White, R. W., Jr. The extra-curriculum in 
the public high schools of Chicago. Sch. Rev., 1937, 
45, 112—122.—Topics discussed are: range of activi- 
ties, control of activities, formation of activities, 
relation of teachers to the extra-curriculum, extra 
finance, pupil participation, and extent to which 
principles of extra-curriculum organization are 
found in the Chicago public schools.—M. E. Wagner 
(Buffalo). 

3464. Whitmer, C. A. An experiment in the ap- 
plication of educational psychology by teachers in 
training. Pittsb. Schs., 1937, 11, 117-124.—This is a 
factual study of an experiment in developing a 
laboratory course in educational psychology. Each 
student in the educational psychology course in 
Henry Clay Frick Training School for Teachers is 
assigned a pupil in the adjoining elementary school 
for case study. School records and opinions of the 
teacher, psychologist, and home visitor, are made 
available for the students’ use. They are particu- 
larly asked to make personal contacts with the 
children they are studying. Samples of the case 
histories submitted are included.—M. I. Elwood 
(Pittsburgh Public Schools). 

3465. Williamson, E.G. A college class in occu- 
pational information. Sch. Rev., 1937, 45, 123-129.— 
The method of development and the content of a 
vocations class in the University General College, 
University of Minnesota, is described. A standard- 
ized examination had been prepared for this course. 
Using classes in other colleges of the university as 
control groups, an analysis was made to determine 
the efficacy of a class in occupations. The results 
indicate that all ‘college freshmen increase their 
knowledge of occupations to some extent from in- 
struction in other subjects or from other sources.” 
However, the amounts of gain of those in the voca- 
tions course “‘are significantly greater than those 
resulting from college residence without specific 
instruction.” —M. E. Wagner (Buffalo). 


MENTAL TESTS 


3466. Wood, B. D. [Ed.] The cooperatiy, 
achievement tests. Washington, D. C.: America, 
Council of Education, 1936. Pp. 39.—This hang. 
book describes the purpose, content, and interpreta. 
tion of the Cooperative achievement tests. Chapters 
are included on the principles and procedures used jy 
the construction of the tests and the uses of the tes 
results. Chapter V gives an exposition of the systep 
of scaled scores, which has been devised in an effor: 
to obtain comparability of test scores from subject 
to subject as well as from form to form. A list of the 
Cooperative tests and norms now available is ap. 
pended.—M. Keller (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3118, 3205, 3232, 3255, 331 
3319, 3325, 3329, 3332, 3362, 3373, 3376, 3389, 
3468, 3469, 3474, 3479, 3499. ] 


MENTAL TESTS 


3467. Cattell, P. Stanford-Binet IQ variations, 
Sch. & Soc., 1937, 45, 615-618.—Finding marked 
differences in the IQ’s obtained by different exam. 
iners testing the same children under various condi- 
tions, the author compared the IQ's obtained by five 
examiners examining in the same year groups of pre- 
sumably similarly selected children. She also com- 
pared the IQ's obtained by two pairs of examiners 
testing the same children within one year, one mem. 
ber of the two pairs being identical. The median 
differences between one tester’s results and those of 
the other two were +9.3 and —3.7 points. Among 
3331 measures obtained during the Boston growth 
study 1.4% of the IQ’s reported for a given child 
differed by 30 or more points from those given for 
the same child in an earlier report. The median 
change for all subjects was +.91 points, the semi- 
interquartile range of the inter-test differences 6.6 
points. Large gains in IQ upon retest were more 
frequent than were large losses. Gifted children 
seemed to show larger IQ shifts than did the non- 
gifted.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


3468. Ley, A., & Wauthier, M. L. Mesure ée 
intelligence, par la méthode des tests, chez |’étv- 
diant d’Université. (The measurement of intelli- 
gence of undergraduates at the university by means 
of tests.) Amn. méd.-psychol., 1937, 95, Part |, 


353-385.—A group test based on Thurstone's has 


_ been devised for use with French university students 


The results are given in terms of deciles and centiles. 
There was a relatively high correlation betwee 
results on this intelligence test and on university 
examinations. A comparison of the results on stv- 
dents from different parts of the university showed 
relatively higher scores, on the whole, for students 12 
the polytechnical course than in any other. This 
was not true for all parts of the examination; thes 
students did less well on the more literary questions 
The whole test has only 50 questions and a time 
limit of 30 minutes. It seems to be very useful 0 
selecting university students. Sample questions at 
given.— M. B. Mitchell (Bellevue Hospital). 
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CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


3469. Manwiller, C. E. Constancy of the IQ 
pased on group measurement. Pitisb. Schs., 1937, 
i], 125-143.—In the Pittsburgh schools it is standard 
oractice to administer group intelligence tests to all 
syoils in the 1B, 4B, 6A, and 8A grades. The tests 
ysed are: Detroit first grade intelligence test in 1B, 
Kuhlmann-Anderson intelligence test in 4B, Otis 
gif-administering test of mental ability, inter- 
mediate examination, for 6A pupils entering junior 
high schools and for 8A pupils entering senior high 
schools. This is a study of these test results over a 
period of seven years. “Using the same test instru- 
ment, the same persons to administer the tests, under 
practically the same environmental conditions, but 
not the same pupils, the consistency of agreement 
of the measures of central tendency and variability 
is very high.” In the first grade test the median IQ 
did not vary more than seven points. The variations 
in the other tests were: for the fourth grade test, 
three points; for the sixth grade test, five points; and 
for the eighth grade, four points. Measures of 
variability for all tests showed the same pattern of 
consistency of agreement. Pittsburgh school pupils 
followed roughly the normal curve of distribution, 
but showed a few more individuals in the superior 
than in the subnormal categories. Single schools 


within the city vary considerably from the normal 
curve, and children in different schools in some cases 
show enormous differences in general intelligence. 
Certain school communities changed in mental 
ability over a period of time.—M. J. Elwood (Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools). 


3470. Otis, A. S. Otis quick-scoring mental 
ability tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 
1936—A new series of intelligence tests has been 
issued. The Alpha test is for grades 1 to 4 and the 
Beta test for grades 4 to 9. A Gamma test for high 
shools and colleges is listed as forthcoming. The 
Alpha test is non-verbal, consisting entirely of 
pictures and designs. The Beta test is a revision 
and extension of the author's intermediate examira- 
tion of the Otis self-administering tests. Both tests 
have but one set of directions and one time limit. 
Scoring is facilitated by means of a special perforated 
key.—M. Keller (Brown). 

‘Mil. Piaggio, H. T. H. Analysis of intelligence. 
Nature, Lond., 1936, 137, 39.—To the two-factor 
theory, which applies to the Spearman-Stephenson 
form perception tests, must now be added (as shown 
by W. Stephenson) a third factor, found in ordinary 
verbal mental tests. The verbal factor does not 
iself measure verbal ability, but what is left of that 
bility when the parts due to g and the specific factor 

‘deducted. A “practical factor’ F (in addition 
0 g and specifics) is found in such tests as those 
using cubes or mazes. —G, F. J. Lehner (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3391, 3451. ] 
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472. Ackerman, N. W., & Chidester, L. “Acci- 
Mental” self-in in children. . Arch. Pediat., 1936, 
 /11-721—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3469-3476 


3473. Barraclough, W. W. Mental reactions of 
normal children to physical illness. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1937, 93, 865-877.—“‘When we exclude 
those cases in which organic damage has been sus- 
tained by the central nervous system, we are left 
with the conclusion that physical illness per se is not 
a causative factor in the development of behavior 
disorder. If such deviations do appear, they are the 
result of environmental influences which have acted 
during the period of incapacity."—R. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


3474. Bentley, J. E. Superior children. New 
York: Norton, 1937. Pp. xxiii + 331. $3.00.—‘‘In 
the United States the democratic ideal has tended to 
neglect the training of its potential leaders.” 
Biographies of great men and women (briefly given 
in the text) show that their unusual qualities were 
evident in childhood but were often not noticed. 
Although precocity is not always significant and 
special abilities do occur, superior children usually 
have an all-around accelerated development. They 
are known to be above the average not only in in- 
telligence and mental power, but in physical develop- 
ment, health, emotional stability, common sense, 
breadth of mind, and social adjustment. They 
should be detected early by means of tests (described) 
and should be given special educational treatment. 
Methods used in the past and present in various 
cities are outlined. Flexible promotion and grade 
skipping, popular before 1919, are now less favored 
than enrichment of the curriculum. Time saved 
from drill should be used for related reading and 
projects beyond the requirements and ability of the 
rest of the class. Several programs for such enrich- 
ment are outlined for primary to high school levels 
and for various subjects. They require for their 
administration superior and especially trained teach- 
ers who understand the psychological and educa- 
tional principles involved.— M. Lee (Chicago). 


3475. Bouck, P. The effect of wide differences in 
the education of parents upon the behavior of their 
children. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 255-261.—In this 
study of thirty-four pairs of children, ages 4 to 11 
years, matched for age, sex, 1Q, age and occupation 
of parents, and ordinal position in the family, the 
parents of the experimental group differed four years 
or more in the amount of their education, while those 
of the control group had approximately equal 
amounts of education. The children in the control 
group tended to exceed those in the experimental 
group in the incidence of problem behavior as a 
whole, but the children of the experimental group 
tended to display more frequently problems con- 
sidered by mental hygienists as serious. ‘‘The 
writer is inclined to interpret the results as ‘some- 
what positive,’ while emphasizing the fact that wide 
individual variation was evident among the members 
of both groups.”—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity). 

3476. Brander, T. Studien iiber die Entwicklung 


der Intelli bei eborenen Kindern. (Studies 
on the intellectual development of premature 
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children.) Helsingfors: 1936. Pp. 296.—Premature 
children are defined as those weighing between 600 
and 2500 grams at birth. The author used only 
those cases of premature birth (of the period from 
1919 to 1927) of the Helsingfors Obstetrical Clinic 
that he could examine himself. He had 376 subjects 
ranging in age from 7 to 15 years at the examination 
period. The Stanford revision of the Binet was used. 
He finds a direct relationship between birth weight 
and intelligence; under 1500 grams there is no case 
of normal intelligence, and only in the category 
above 2110 grams are superior children found. 
Other points considered are the effects of birth com- 
plications and birth month on intelligence. Prog- 
nosis, prophylaxis and various aspects of pathology 
are also discussed.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3477. Crissey, O. L. Mental development as re- 
lated to institutional residence and educational 
achievement. Univ. Ja. Stud. Child Welf., 1937, 13, 
No.1. Pp. 81.—The mental development of children 
was studied in relation to residence in four institu- 
tions, two orphanages and two institutions for the 
feeble-minded, and in relation to educational 
achievement. In environments where the mental 
level was primarily that of the normal and dull- 
normal child, individuals classified as borderline 
and moron tended to remain constant or show slight 
gains in intelligence, while the normal and superior 
children lost. Children residing in institutions for 
the feeble-minded showed consistent losses. When 
children were transferred from institutions designed 
for normal and dull-normal children to institutions 
for the feeble-minded, mental development after 
transfer followed the pattern set by the level of the 
new environment. Those who at transfer were 
borderline and moron lost consistently after transfer, 
whereas high imbeciles remained constant. Dull- 
normal and normal children transferred from institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded to orphanages followed 
the pattern of mental development set by the new 
environment. Children average and above lost in 
IQ after transfer, while those below average gained. 
“It would appear that the differing mental levels 
of the two environments set different patterns of 
environmental stimulation.”” There was no con- 
clusive evidence of any significant relationship be- 
tween change in IQ and educational achievement.— 
B. Wellman (lowa). 


3478. Crudden, C. H. Reactions of newborn in- - 


fants to thermal stimuli under constant tactual condi- 
tions. J. exp. Psychol., 1937, 20, 350-370.—The 
stimulating apparatus used in this study consisted 
essentially of a round brass capsule 23 mm. in diam- 
eter with an inflow and outflow tube through which 
water of various temperatures might flow from a 
gravity system. Reactions were recorded by motion 
pictures and protocol. Thermal stimulation of an 
area 23 mm. in diameter on the leg was conducted on 
9 sleeping infants ranging from 41 to 1045 hours old. 
A total of 36 stimulations were given, ranging from 
16° C. to 45°C. Some of the major findings are as 
follows: (1) With the exception of the canal | (33° C. 
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to 34°C.) to 40°C. and 40°C. to neutral stimy,. 
tions, the total number and magnitude of ¢4, 
responses to all temperature situations tend to | 
greater when the stimulation is from neutral to some 
other point than if it is from some other point bac, 
to neutral. (2) In all cases extremely rapid adapta. 
tion is shown. (3) Localized responses make up 
33.8% of the total response pattern. There appear 
to be no special place in the temporal course of the 
total reaction where localized responses are most apt 
to occur. (4) On the whole, the non-localized r. 
sponses tend to be of greater magnitude than th 
localized ones, but of less magnitude when they 
occur simultaneously as a bilateral localized response. 
Initial responses of extreme magnitude are mor 
likely to be non-localized than localized.—dH. Ww. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3479. Dambach, K. Typologische Beobachtungen 
an Schulneulingen. (Typological observations o 
school beginners.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1937, 3% 
81-87.—Dambach followed the types of school be. 
ginners discussed in his previous article through the 
primary grades. He found that attitudes acquired in 
early childhood recede decidedly in favor of an 
externally more uniform type. Temperamental di. 
ferences, exclusive of movement tempo, become less 
striking. The egocentric type changes least. Cer. 
tain tendencies also appear under school environ- 
ment. Some of the restless group develop an 
injured attitude. Children disliked by the clas 
develop strong inferiority feelings, and those ex- 
cluded for external reasons (physical defects, etc.) 
are the most disadvantaged group of all. They 
become discouraged, spiteful or characterless. The 
author touches on the totality method of teach- 
ing, intuition and work attitude—M. E. Mors 
(Baltimore). 


3480. Davis, E.A. The tendency among children 
to avoid words with unpleasant connotation. Amur. 
J. Psychol., 1937, 49, 315-316.—An analysis of 
118,004 running words (2033 individual words) from 
436 children between the ages of 5.5 and 9.5 years 
showed that the ratio of pleasant to unpleasaat 
words was 1057 to 80. This corroborates Hunt's 
report (Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 369-370) that 
the pleasant words appear first in the child’s vocabu- 
lary. A tabulation of words descriptive of size and 
number showed that there were 12 which expressed 
bigness (total frequency of 1074) as compared to 6 
which expressed smallness (frequency of 754). The 
author feels that the discrepancy between the two 
results indicates the ibility that there is a red 
avoidance of words with an unpleasant connotatiol. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3481. Despert, J. L, Technical approaches used 
in the study and treatment of emotional problems 
children. Part II. Using a knife under certaa 
conditions. Psychiat. Quart., 1937, 11, 111-130.- 
“Latent aggressive trends can be aroused by th 
repeated use of a sharp implement (knife) under 
conditions most favorable for the play of phantaiy 
(isolation). Early, forgotten memories of host 
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nature are thus reactivated and phantasies of ag- 
gression brought to consciousness and investigated. 
The phantasies thus formulated are specific for each 
child and take the form of a theme in which the 
child tends to perseverate until he has found an 
adequate solution to his underlying emotional prob- 
lem. With the material resulting from concrete 
destruction, projects can be elaborated by the chil- 
dren, and these, again, reflect the nature of their 
theme. While creative ability is an added advantage, 
the creative process in and of itself provides enjoy- 
ment to the child. Free associating with aggressive 
phantasies, recalled memories and theme projects 
enables the child to gain insight into his deeper 
motivation.""—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

3482. Despert, J. L., & Potter, H.W. Technical 
approaches used in the study and treatment of 
emotional problems in children. PartI. The story, 
aform of directed phantasy. Psychiat. Quart., 1936, 
10, 619-638.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 

3483. Farnell, F. J. The depression and the 
adolescent. Arch. Pediat., 1937, 54, 51-55.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Brown). 

3484. Fenton, N. Child guidance in California 
communities: Part 2. The coordinating council in 
child welfare. J. juv. Res., 1937, 21, 26-43.— 


Developing the thesis that the mental hygiene of 
children is largely a community problem, the author 
shows the possible value of the coordinating council, 
which attempts to integrate the work of such com- 
munity agencies as schools, welfare, health, and 


police departments, parent-teacher associations, 
churches, service clubs, etc. The need for pro- 
fessional, intelligent, and enthusiastic leadership is 
pointed out, as well as the need for lay participation. 
The difficulties of getting groups with somewhat 
diverse interests to cooperate is admitted; but a 
review of the successes and services of specific 
councils makes it clear that the difficulties are not 
insurmountable. Usually the results of the councils’ 
eforts are very impressive. There are now about 
250 in the U. S.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


3485. Fenton, N., & Wallace, R. Child guidance 
in California communities: Part 1. Program of the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research. J. juv. 
Res., 1937, 21, 11-25.—The California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research views its program as largely one of 
educating communities in the mental hygiene of 
childhood and youth. The author describes briefly 
the activities of the Bureau in developing local 
sources; establishing or sponsoring clinics in school 
ystems, institutions for incorrigibles, and mental 
hospitals; organizing in school systems and chil- 
drea's institutions child guidance conferences; or- 
fanizing and cooperating with community coordinat- 
ig councils; arranging for lectures and radio pro- 
ams; and providing training of a high order for 

desiring to devote themselves to child guidance 
work—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


486. Graucob, K. Kindliches und endliches 
Selenleben in deutscher Dichtung. (The psychic 


3482-3491 


life of the child and youth in German poetry.) 
Erfurt: Stenger, 1936. Pp. 76. M 3.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


3487. Hildreth, G. Developmental sequences in 
name writing. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 291-303.— 
Samples of name writing were secured from all the 
170 children “between the ages of three and six and 
a half enrolled or applying for admission over a 
period of two years’ time in a private school in New 
York City, where the median I.Q. in all grades has 
for some years remained approximately constant 
at 120.” Typical illustrations and descriptions are 
presented for each half year age group, on the basis 
of which it is suggested that ‘‘barring special training 
involving regular and closely supervised practice, 
the extent to which the child below six years of age is 
able to write his name is an indication of mental 
maturity.”—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 


3488. Kelly, H. J. Anatomic age and its relation 
to stature. Univ. Ia. Stud. Child Welf., 1937, 12, 
No. 5. Pp. 38.—Various objective measures which 
have been proposed for use in the construction of 
standards of anatomic ege were evaluated. The 
index CM/WD was selected as the best estimate of 
anatomic growth for the age range under considera- 
tion. This index is the sum of the greatest diameters 
of the eight carpal bones, and the broadest width 
of the epiphyses of the radius, ulna and first four 
metacarpals divided by the average diameter of the 
wrist. Final standards were formulated from meas- 
urements on roentgenograms of the right hand and 
wrist of 703 Iowa City white males 6 to 18 years of 
age. 61 individual curves for anatomic age and 
stature were analyzed. It was found that individual 
curves of anatomic age can be classified into six 
types—convex, linear, concave, convex-concave, 
linear-convex and concave-convex. Prediction of 
anatomic age at one chronological age from a known 
earlier anatomic age was precarious. The anatomic 
age corresponding to the time of the beginning of 
the adolescent spurt varied from 9 years to 18 years. 
The anatomic age of an individual did not aid in the 
prediction of his stature. Anatomic age curves bore 
no consistent relation to individual curves of stature. 
The shortest stature group of a given age was the 
youngest anatomically and the tallest group was the 
oldest anatomically.—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


3489. Kreuzer, K. Untersuchungen iiber Unter- 
scheidungsfihigkeit des Kindes fiir gehobene Ge- 
wichte. (Investigations on the ability of children to 
discriminate between lifted weights.) Jena: Neuen- 
hahn, 1937. Pp. 42.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


3490. Lattke, H. Uber das Verhiltnis von 
Kindern zum Ejigentum. (The relationship of 
children to property.) Bonn: Scheur, 1936. Pp. 54. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


_ 3491. McClure,S.C. The effect of varying verbal 
instructions on the motor responses of preschool 
children. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 276-290.—In this 
experiment responses of 77 Minneapolis children, 
aged 27 to 70 months, were recorded for each of 
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fifteen pairs of verbal instructions involving simple 
nursery school and kindergarten tasks—drawing a 
ball, picking up pegs, and the like. Each situation 
was presented twice, once with theoretically superior 
instructions, i.e. employing requests, positive sug- 
gestions, and encouragement, in contrast to the 
theoretically inferior instructions such as commands, 
reproofs, and discouragement. In general the re- 
sults indicate that ‘encouragement is more effective 
than discouragement, and emphasis on success more 
effective than emphasis on failure”; although the 
difficulty of the task, its intrinsic desirability, and 
the order of its appearance in the experimental 
situation may prove to be “more important in 
determining response than the form of instruction.” 
“‘In a task not intrinsically very desirable, a state- 
ment that the task is to be performed, couched in 
attractive terms, is more effective than a question as 
to whether the child wishes to perform the task.” — 
F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 


3492. Meredith, H. V. The reliability of anthro- 
pometric measurements taken on eight- and nine- 
year-old white males. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 262- 
272.—*‘‘Reliability tables, specific for boys eight and 
nine years old, are presented for each of fifteen 
anthropometric dimensions. These tables were de- 
rived from pairs of measurement observations taken 
under unusually favorable conditions. Without 
exception the measurements were made by one 
anthropometrist.” Reliability medians, when re- 
ferred to their respective dimensions, ranged from 
less than one-fifth of one percent for stature and for 
bi-iliac diameter to more than four percent for 
measurements of thickness of skin and subcutaneous 
tissue.— F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 


3493. Piaget, J. Principal factors determining 
intellectual evolution from childhood to adult life. 
In Adrian, E. D. & others, Factors determining human 
behavior (Harvard Tercentenary Publication). Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1937. Pp. 32- 
48.—The author distinguishes three levels in the 
development of the child’s knowledge of the external 
world: the level of sensorimotor intelligence, in which 
objects gain their reality through functioning in 
actions; the level of egocentric thought, in which the 
emerging conceptual thinking of the child is limited 
to his own perspective and his own experiences; and 
the level of rational coordination, in which different 
perspectives are coordinated and the child learns to 
think in terms of objective permanence of matter, 
quantity, weight, movement, number, etc., subor- 
dinating his ego to an objective system of reference. 
—D. V. McGranahan (Harvard). 

3494. Seabury, M., & Spokesfield, H. Four 
neighbors. (Film.) Boston: Judge Baker Guidance 
Center, 1937. Price on request.—This is a soundless 
motion picture showing how the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center deals successfully with the problems 
of four 12-year-old school mates. Running time 50 
minutes.—M. Keller (Brown). 


3495. Stolz, H. R., Jones, M. C., & Chaffey, J. 
The junior high schoolage. Univ. high Sch. J., 1937, 


CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


15, 63-72.—After an intensive study of 100 
and 100 girls of junior high school age over a 3-year 
period, the authors conclude that it is not possible ty 
outline any general pattern of development which ig 
typical for this age group. One Outstanding fag 
noticed about these children is their Preoccupatiog 
with social activities, which arises from a desire for 
group approval and awakening heterosexual inte. 
ests. Girls display this social awareness and interes 
in the opposite sex earlier than boys and are ley 
affected in their emotional adjustment by acceler. 
tion or retardation of physical growth. The dif 
ferences in stages of development which exist withig 
this age range are marked. Classification on this 
basis is of value if it helps to emphasize the vari 
of interests and attitudes which may be normal fr 
this period.—M. Keller (Brown). 


3496. Sunne, D. Rorschach test norms of youn 
children. Child Develpm., 1936, 7, 304-313.—De 
tailed Rorschach scores by categories together with 
mental ages computed separately from three dif 
ferent intelligence tests are here presented for 1655 
white and 2068 negro children living in New Orleans 
and for 712 southern mountain children. Averages 
are computed separately in each social-racial group 
for each sex in each year of chronological age from 
four to seven.— F. D. Mc Teer (Wayne University), 


3497. Székely, B. Dein Kind. (Your child) 
Leipzig: Deuticke, 1937. Pp. 218. RM. 4—R. Rj 
Willoughby (Brown). 


3498. Ulton, P. A study of parent-child relation 
ships. Center Res. Child Develpm. Monogr., 1936, 
No. 4. Pp. xii + 193.—A group of 74 seven- 
eight-year-old girls was studied in an effort to deter 
mine the effect of home discipline on the personality 
of the child. The subjects were classified into three 
groups on the basis of economic level, and interviews 
were held with the children and with their parents 
and teachers. The author found that the parents ia 
Group I (highest economic level) dealt more intelli- 
gently and understandingly with their children thas 
the parents in Group II (middle economic level). 
The parents in Group II were superior in this respect 
to those in Group III (lowest economic level). The 
children in Group I were more integrated and stable 
than those in Groups II and III. The children ia 
Group III, as a group, were poorly in 
socially and showed lack of emotional s 


The author feels that there is ‘‘a definite relationship 


between the lacks in parental integration as 
in their methods of discipline and the 
and conduct traits of their children.”—M. 
(Brown). 


m.. .~ Widler, M. 
psych ; 
(Disorganization and assistance in their psyche 
agogical relationships.) Lachen: Kessler, 
p. 133.—R. R. Willoughby (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3169, 3263, 3280, 3400, 344 
3439, 3455, 3469. ] 
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